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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our cover girl is Miss Diantha MacDonald, a member of 
the Universalist church school of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. A cup of milk and a cookie begins this school session. 


Charles F. Turck is president of Macalester College, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, and a member of the fact-finding com- 
mission of the American Christian Palestine Committee to 
determine the practicability of the proposed international- 
ization of Jerusalem. In this latter capacity, he visited 
Palestine in January, 1950. During World War II, Dr. 
Turck served as chief of the Department of Military Govern- 
ment in the Army School at Fort Custer, Michigan. He is” 
vice-president of the Minnesota United Nations Associa- | 
tion and, in 1948, he was elected president of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men. The article, “Current Achieve- 
ments of the United Nations,” is the text of an address which | 
was delivered at the Minneapolis. Universalist Church as } 
the first in a series of lectures sponsored by its Committee 
on Education. : 


Maurice W. Cobb, Universalist minister, at present a | 
graduate student at the University of North Carolina, was 
a visitor at Outlaw’s Bridge, North Carolina, Easter Sun- | 
day. He has given us an eye witness story of the burning 
of the Outlaw’s Bridge Universalist Church on that fate- | 
ful morning, in Worship Among the Ruins. 


Harold §. Latham calls all layfolk to attend the Laymen’s | 
Conference, Washington, D. C., next October. 


Mary S. Scott summarizes the actions taken at the recent | 


Meeting of the Board of Trustees of The Universalist Church 
of America. 


Robert Cummins, our general superintendent, recently | 
completed a five thousand mile field trip. In the Footsteps | 
of Fathers Shinn and Clayton (editor’s caption) is the most | 
interesting story of this trip. | 
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“But Is It Eoene Religious Education?” 


IFTEEN years ago, at the urgent intivation of 

leaders of Boston Universalism, Professor 
Angus H. MacLean came down from St. Lawrence 
University and delivered an address on religious 
education before a metropolitan luncheon crowd. 
There was polite applause, followed by an uneasy 
silence. 

Whether the crowd failed to get MacLean’s 
thesis or whether their cautious New England 
minds were just searching for points they did xot 
like in the professor’s speech, we do not know. 

Anyhow, into this silence, John van Schaick 
dropped a resounding double detonation; a question 
and an assertion. 

Said the shrewd, old editor, “Is there such a 
thing as religious education? I deny it.” 

MacLean’s response was historic. It is incorrect 
to say he held his audience spellbound. Rather, he 
woke them up. Many he awakened permanently 
to the fact that all education, good, bad, or in- 
different, has religious consequences. He showed 
his listeners that the object of what we call reli- 
gious education in our churches is to develop growing 
persons; growing in personal integrity and social 
responsibility. To do this with children, we must 
‘begin where the children are. Work through the 
material objects and processes that naturally in- 
terest children. What we call religious education is 
then, a continuous process beginning in the home, 
‘continuing without interruption in church and 
school and community. It demands for success 
active co-operation of parents and other mature 
citizens as well as the intelligent labors of teachers. 
Parenthetically, it is a matter of history now, that 
in the years since that day, MacLean has been 
called back to Boston many, many times. Through 
| aiing leadership (strictly democratic) and 
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through the work of his former students, he has 
wrought a revolution in our church schools. 

This, we recall, not for its own sake, but by way 
of introduction to the four pages of action pictures 
of children in our church schools which appear in 
this number. 

In these pictures, you will see children engaged 
in activities all the way from re-creating life in the 
time of Moses to listening to recordings of bird 
songs. While some of these young faces are camera 
conscious, many were caught without knowing they 
were having their pictures taken. Here are children 
engaged in writing to children of other races. 
There are youngsters eagerly peering into micro- 
scopes searching out the beginnings of life and 
death. Others are practicing arts that were ancient 
when Ur of the Chaldees was a young city. 

Wood and clay, the tools of the carpenter and the 
instruments of the scientist, props like those used 
by Shakespeare and brushes very like da Vinci’s 
are all necessary things to work with in these 
schools. 

“But is this really religious education?’ The 
question comes from an earnest parent. 

He follows Ais question with an assertion also. 
“T want my children to know the Bible.” 

A bit of quizzing of this father suffices to show 
that in spite of steady attendance in his own child- 
hood at a Sunday School where he was made to 
memorize the “Golden Text” every Sunday and 
where he learned by rote “a lot of Bible,” he still 
knows very little about the Bible and less about its 
great meanings. His own sense of inadequacy 
makes him naturally a little belligerent in his atti- 
tude toward the church school. 

Certainly this is real religious education! Here 
in shared experience, our children learn reverence 
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for all life, respect for personality, and that co- 
operation between persons and concern for other 
persons which is brotherhood in action. 

In the process they. learn the Bible and about the 
Bible not as something far away and long ago, un- 
related to their lives, but as part of the long struggle 
of mankind out of barbarism into brotherhood. 

Since Dean Leonard dramatized the central im- 
portance of children in our churches by founding a 
special Children’s Day eighty-five years ago, we 
have been moving in the present direction, not 
steadily, of course, sometimes with barely percep- 
tible progress. At times and in spots, we even 
seemed to slip backward. But today we are on the 
right road to creative education of our children in 
most of our liberal churches. 

We salute the loyal and intelligent teachers, 
ministers, parents, and enlightened liberal church 
men, who are building a program of education that 
makes every day children’s day in Universalist 
churches. 


UNIVERSALISM IN OHIO 
OHO UNIVERSALISTS are celebrating one 


hundred and twenty-five years of organized 
church work during their annual convention. at 
Columbus, June 14 through 18. This century and 
a quarter of service to the cause of liberal religion 
dates from the organization of the Western Con- 
vention of Universalists at Jacksonburgh, Butler 
County, Ohio in 1826. 

The story of Universalism in Ohio is long and 
inspiring. It is far longer indeed than its last hun- 
dred and twenty-five years. Outlined in an inter- 
esting anniversary essay by Alice and Roger Bos- 
worth, this history of an indigenous American 
religious liberal movement goes back to the first 
migration from the Atlantic seaboard just after the 
Revolutionary War. 

The story of Universalists in Ohio is the story of 
New Englanders who took their fear-free religion of 
a God of universal love into the very citadels of 
emotional frontier orthodoxy. It is the story of 
people who were not afraid to champion an un- 
popular cause. It is the story of a people who sac- 
rificed to set up schools for their children “free from 
the trammels of spiritual slavery” and who gave 
generously to establish a liberal college. And it is 
the story of a people, who though much of the time 
weak organizationally, were strong in their labors 
against gambling, intemperance, and capital punish- 
ment and for prison reform and better conditions 
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for laboring men and women. 

All Universalists are proud of our Ohio ancestors. 
We are also proud of our Ohio Universalist con- 
temporaries. They, too, in our time make courage- 
ous assault on the twin citadels of orthodox super- 
stition and secular indifference. Keep up the good 
work. 


SING UNTO THE LORD 
FRIEND spoke to us the other day about 


his irritation over a mediocre solo “perpe- 
trated”, so he said, in the middle of an otherwise 
inspiring and helpful worship service. This man’s 
experience is by no means unique. In our judg- 
ment, even the most excellently rendered solo 
sometimes intrudes on the worship service. In 
general we are convinced that music as an aid to 
worship should be distinctly subservient to the 
major object of the occasion. To this end, we be 
lieve that the music of our Sunday morning services 
should, with rare exceptions, be choral and con- 
gregational singing. 
Those into whose voices are committed the 
ministry of music should never forget that their 
scriptural mandate is to.“‘sing unto the Lord” rather 
than to amaze or even edify a congregation with 
intricate feats of art. 


THIS WOULD SCOOP THE WORLD ~ 
THE FRONT page of the morning paper was 


boresome with its monotonous oft repeated 
scareheads of murder, theft and politically inspired 
communists hunting in high places. 
We thumbed over the pages trying to find some. 
thing significant. Finally on page thirty-six in 
precisely four and seven-eighths inches, one colum 
was the most important news of the day, indeed 
of many days. 
That news was the story of the West German 
cabinet acceptance of the invitation to join the 
council of Europe and the French government i 
vitation to Germany “to pool French and German 
steel output.’”’ German Prime Minister Adenauer’ 
comment on the latter item was itself significant 
and hopeful. He called the move “‘a generous step 
by France toward Germany. It is a decisive pro- 
gress in German-French relations, a progress which 
cannot be deeply enough underlined.” . 
Why this should not have been first page banner 
headline news would ke a mystery to us, were it not 
that we long ago came to the conclusion that 
journalism is stuck in a rigid rut that makes it bad 
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form to play up anything much except the sensa- 
tional trivia of life or the catastrophic. 

We have decided to take up the practice of read- 
ing the dailies backward. Then at least we will be 
able to relax with the comic strips, enjoy the sport 
pages, and pick up a sane item or two before being 
told in thirty-six point type that the world is going 
straight to hell without hope of redemption. 

We do wish some Boston editor would try the 
experiment once of putting out a number featuring 
the sane, the decent, and the hopeful events on 
page one, and putting the crime and scandal and 
trivia in one column shorts on page thirty-six or 
seven or eight. 

This would scoop the world! 


WHY NOT AN EARLY SUMMER 
CHURCH SERVICE? 


E WOULD be much interested to know how 

many Universalist churches are planning 
early Sunday morning services for their people dur- 
ing the summer season. We earnestly believe that 
such a policy would be a good and useful thing for 
our people. We insist that there is no valid reason 
why the Sunday morning service of worship should 
be scheduled for the middle or the late hours of the 
forenoon. An early service would not only allow 
the family to go out of doors together, but it would 
also be unusually inspiring for folk to worship 
together in the fresh early morning hours. 


OUR A.U.W. YEARBOOK WOULD BE 
GOOD FOR OUR MEN TOO* 


ANY UNIVERSALIST man could with both 
pleasure and profit read the /950 Yearbook of 
our Association of Universalist Women. Indeed, most 
of our laymen would learn a great deal about their 
church program by so doing. 
_ This is true because our women have a well- 
planned and wisely thought out program of educa- 
tion, service work, and worship. In addition to 
their own projects at the Clara Barton Camp, 
Elliott P. Joslin Camp, and in distant China, they 
give active and generous support to the Service 
Committee work. Their education program is a 
strong arm of our total educational work. 

The current A.U.W. Yearbook is well-arranged, 
well-edited, and attractively edited. It is rich in 
‘concrete program helps and inspirational sugges- 
tions. 


*NintH ANNUAL YEARBOOK OF THE AssocIATION OF UNIVER- 
_ SALIST Women, 16 Beacon St., Boston 35 cents per copy, 3 copies $1 


CRISIS AND CATASTROPHE 


IX the face of increased needs and enlarged oppor- 
tunities, Universalist work at home and abroad 
must decrease. 

Why? Budgets must be cut! 

Why? 

Because Universalist men and women are not 
giving enough. 

These are the facts that confronted the members 
of your Central Planning Council May 17 and 18 
as they sat about a table reviewing the proposed 
minimum 1950-1951 budgets for education, youth 
activities, relief and rehabilitation of war victims, 
work camp projects, the call for help from Japan 
and the need for increased work at Suffolk. 

Hour after hour your staff workers and other 
members of the Planning Council went over each 
budget point by point. 

Result? There is not enough income from Uni- 
versalists in sight to warrant submitting even these 
minimum budgets to the Committee on Budget 
and Control. Further, unless Universalists triple 
their giving to the Unified Appeal between now and 
August 31 (the end of this fiscal year), this year’s 
program will pile up a heavy deficit. 

We are in a crisis which is rapidly approaching 
catastrophe. The most intelligently planned and 
most useful program Universalists have had in 
many years is in imminent danger of destruction. 

We dislike the business of viewing with alarm. 
We are not happy to sound the tocsin. But facts 
are inexorable and the above summary states facts 
which all Universalists should know before it is too 
late to redeem the situation. 

We can continue our program of education and 
service ONLY IF every Universalist who has not 
given to the Unified Appeal gives generously and 
if those who have already given make a sacrificial 
second gift. There is no other way. 

Universalism is a religion of man’s brotherhood 
under God. The Universalist Church is the instru- 
ment of this religion. Universalist people are com- 
mitted by their Avowal of Faith and by the actions 
of their General Assemblies and State Conventions 
to a program of education and service to childhood, 
youth and old age, to distressed war victims and to 
underprivileged folk in our own land. 

How about it Universalists?’ Shall we pay for our 
program or repudiate these commitments and give 
up the honorable name Universalist? 


Harold S. Latham Emerson Hugh Lalone 
Raymond J. Baughan 
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Current Achievements 


of the United Nations 


Charles J. Turck 


IX DISCUSSING current problems of the 
United Nations, one is obviously taking a 
theme as big as the world, and I would at once 
limit my discussion to four aspects of the work of 
the United Nations. One is as a peacemaker, where- 
in I shall show that in the past year it has prevented 
or ended war involving five hundred million people, 
one-fourth of the population of the world. Second, 
as a government-maker, wherein I shall show that 
the United Nations is gradually becoming a govern- 
ment of limited powers, on which the nations can 
depend for justice and for peace. ‘Third, as a 
nourisher of dependent peoples, encouraging them 
to find freedom and self-government and a new 
and higher standard of living for all. Fourth, as a 
creator of human rights, as an instrument by which 
our American concepts of individual rights may 
become the common possession of the world. 

You will say, of course, that this is all blind opti- 
mism, and you will say it because you read the 
wrong newspapers or listen to the wrong news com- 
mentators. You will say that war is just around 
the corner; that it is inevitable; that the United 
States and Russia must each feverishly build up 
their defenses and prepare for the inevitable. I 
admit to you quite frankly that if I believed our 
newspapers or many of our commentators or many 
of our Congressmen, I would quit right now any 
further efforts to educate anybody or to prepare 
anybody for a world that is going to be blown up in 
a few brief years. But it simply is not so, and every 
time I hear some one say that war is inevitable, I 
say that that is what the war-seekers have always 
said, and that there has never been a war which 
could not have been adjusted peacefully if the will 
for peace existed on both sides. I wish I had time 
to write newspapers each time they put a false or 
scare headline on the news, or give disproportionate 
emphasis to stories of war preparations. But that 
would require a battery of correspondents, and 
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much more than the time and strength of one 
mere man. a 
I do not understand why we have to be such 
eternal pessimists, except that we fear some igno- 
ramus will say that we are communists if we say, 
what our own government has said and what 
Stalin has said, that the two systems can exist side 
by side. I therefore urge you, my friends, to rea 
our press with caution, to listen to our radio with 
suspicion, to deny that the cause of peace and o 
humanity is lost, and to seek out the reasons why 
we can still hope and plan for peace. Obviously, 
Russia has given us no hope yet to think that sh 
will remain within her borders, and we shall not 
reduce our strength until she does. But the chance 
of definite moves toward better understanding ig 
not altogether lost, and it is against the background 
of that possibility that I discuss with you what is 
being done in the greatest agency for peace that we 
now have, the United Nations. ) 


United Nations as a Peacemaker | 
First let us look at the United Nations as a peace- 
maker this past year. Four matters were brough 
before the United Nations last year that were 
dangerously close to war. One was the Berlin crisis 
of long standing. Many people, including all the 
American press, thought that it would lead to war, 
and to the end of the United Nations. The noae 
permanent members of the Security Council—the 
smaller nations—sought to bring about some kind. 
of agreement, and failed. The General Assembly 
adopted a resolution calling on the four Great 
Powers to renew their efforts to make peace on the 
whole of Germany, and that failed. The President 
of the General Assembly and The Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations appealed to the Grea 
Powers to make peace, and that appeal was denied. 
A commission of currency experts worked out a 
plan for a single currency in Berlin, and that was 
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not a once accepted. But finally, the four great 
powers decided to resume talks together, after a 
lapse of seventeen months, and as a result of those 
talks peace came, and the Berlin blockade was 
ifted, and the air lift was ended. Nobody thought 
it would end peacefully, except the United Nations 
and its friends who believe in it always, but it did 
snd peacefully, and our commentators have never 
aad the good will to emphasize how wrong they 
were in all those months of tension. 

The second matter was the establishment of the 
state of Israel in November 29, 1947, followed by 
the withdrawal of the British in May 15, 1948, 
six weeks of bitter war, and then it ended July 1, 
948, by a conciliation or truce negotiated by that 
sreat American representing the United Nations, 
Robert Bunche. There has been no fighting since. 
Remember this is the area where Christian, Moslem 
und Jew all claim places of particular sanctity, and 
where from the time of the Crusades, Christian has 
‘ought with Moslem and sometimes with other 
Christians. There was not the slightest doubt, when 
[ was in Palestine in January, 1950, that Jew and 
Arab, Christian and Moslem, could live together 
it peace if only great. powers like Britain and like 
Russia, and, I regret to say, like the Vatican would 
seep their hands off of that area and let Israel and 
King Abdullah of Jordan work out their own peace 
‘reaty, as they will. The United Nations created 
the state of Israel and brought it peace. The 
resent deadlock over the internationalization of 
Jerusalem concerns a project which cannot possibly 
de carried out against the wishes of both Israel and 
Abdullah, and is due to what I hope will be the 
ast attempt ever made to bring so-called Christian 
‘eligious pressures over both Israel and Jordan, 
doth of which are entirely within their rights in 
saying they want to be free from such pressures. 
We say it over here in America when we say that 
we want church and state entirely separate, so we 
want it all over the wide world. 

The third peacemaking achievement was the 
tvoidance of what might have been the tragic story 
of the extermination of India and Pakistan. There 
ire four hundred million people in those two lands 
ind they were fighting about the control of one 
srovince, the State of Kashmir. These peoples 
vere spared civil war and religious war—again note 
1ow religion comes in as warmaker and not as 
yeacemaker as it should—spared it because the 
United Nations issued a cease fire order, and it was 
rbeyed and a great American, Admiral Nimitz, 
was appointed to draw up boundaries and hold 


elections. You may not believe in the United 
Nations, but here was a project that averted one 
of the worst potential wars in history and gave an 
example of how future wars can be stopped. 

The fourth peacemaking effort related to the 
struggle between the Dutch seeking to re-establish 
cheir control in Indonesia and the rebels seeking 
their freedom. The United Nations was untiring 
in its efforts to bring about the ending of the fight- 
ing, and it was the public opinion of the world mani- 
fested in the United Nations that contributed more 
than any other factor to the recognition by Holland 
of the independent state of Indonesia, with a pop- 
ulation of seventy million people. Again you may 
not believe in the United Nations, but you cannot 
ignore this fourth major effort that established not 
only peace but freedom. 

There will be other sources of international con- 
flict and friction; indeed there are many today; 
particularly the seven episodes that Secretary 
Acheson listed. But the international body that 
averted war or ended war for one-quarter of the 
population of the world in 1949 will not be impotent 
when it comes to handling these other matters. 
I insist upon it that you must take counsel of your 
hopes and of your knowledge, and not of your 
newspaper’s fears, as you look out for a world 
which you have a right to think can be a world 
of peace. 


Toward World Government 


Now the second great feature of the United 
Nations in 1949, it seems to me, has been the grad- 
ual evolvement of the institution as a form of 
government. From its very beginnings, too much 
emphasis was placed upon the Security Council, 
the law-enforcing agency—and not enough on the 
General Assembly. Potentially that was the law- 
making agency, and it still is. It has great powers 
over all the subsidiary branches of the United 
Nations, but it has as yet only advisory powers in 
relation to the nations themselves. Nevertheless, 
if you have followed the story of successive General 
Assemblies, you have noted how the debates in 
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that body have tended to result in decisions that 
sent out commissions of settlement or urged even 
the greatest of the nations to come to terms with 
one another,. Trvgve Lie, the Secretary-General, 
has said that the-General Assembly has evolved 
into one of the strongest forces for peace that the 
world has ever seen, and he has given in his 1949 
Report to the United Nations three reasons for this 
fact. First, all nations are represented equally in 
the Assembly, and this has encouraged many of the 
small nations to speak out in terms of great inde- 
pendence. Second, the attention of the world is 
focused upon the General Assembly as on no other 
agency of the United Nations. It is dramatic, it is 
highly charged with emotional displays; it is moved 
by great oratory, such as that of President Romulo 
of the Philippine Islands. And third, the fact that 
the General Assembly has power to send out com- 
missions of inquiry or of conciliation and mediation 
without waiting for the Security Council to act has 
made it a powerful complement to the more delib- 
erate action of the Security Council in the preven- 
tion of war. 

I venture to suggest that just as our Congress 
under the Articles of Confederation had little actual 
power and the need for its greater powers developed 
in the first few years of the Confederation, resulting 
in the adoption of the Constitution within a few 
years, so also in the United Nations, the limited 
powers of the General Assembly will be expanded, 
and we shall move to world government by orderly 
and careful processes. It was the General Assembly, 
let it be remembered, that by the force of world 
opinion there concentrated, compelled Russia and 
the United States and Britain and France to con- 
tinue to settle the Berlin conflict. It was the Gen- 
eral Assembly likewise that ordered the ending, the 
cease-fire, in the case of the Pakistan-India conflict. 
It was the General Assembly that recognized the 
State of Israel and thus rebuked the Arab League. 
This is the body that is supposed to have so little 
power, but it has the power of world opinion 
behind it, and that has proved greater than the 
power of Russia alone or even the power of the 
United States alone. Watch the development of 
the General Assembly that meets annually in New 
York as a rule, usually in September. 
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Guardian of Dependent People 


The third aspect of the work of the United 
Nations is as a nourisher of dependent peoples. 
The rise to independence of millions of peoples in 
Asia and Africa has surpassed the most ardent 
dreams of those who at San Francisco in 1945 or- 
ganized the Trusteeship Council under the United” 
Nations. Since that time, India, Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon have become independent states, and 
the transition has been effected peacefully under 
the United Nations. Likewise Israel has become 
the fifty-ninth member of the United Nations, 
although in that case the Arab League refused to 
recognize the decision of the United Nations and a 
hard-fought war, although a brief war, resulted 
from that resistance. Likewise Indonesia has 
attained independence. I perhaps need not add 
that the Philippine Islands had been one of the 
original members of the United Nations, and has 
taken a leading part in the deliberations of thé 
body, electing its delegate, Carlos P. Romulo, as the 
great president of the 1949 General Assembly. 

There are two hundred million people in the 
world, or ten per cent nearly of the world’s popula 
tion that live in none-self-governing territory. The 
United Nations does not neglect these peoples. 
The Trusteeship Council has a right to require re- 
ports from the member nation that has any such 
people on territory controlled by it. I heard one 
day at the Trusteeship Council the representatives 
of Mexico and Costa Rica make great criticism of 
the reports of the representative of the British 
Empire concerning Britain’s administration of the 
Tanganyika territory in Central Africa. The small 
est nation dares to oppose the greatest—and there 
is no veto in the Trusteeship Council—because the 
smallest nation represents the rights of mankind; 
and even the proud British Government has made 
concessions to the United Nations in its treatment 
of these territories. 

In addition to these reports which can be required 
of any nation, a non-self-governing territory can 
be placed under direct supervision by the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council, and ten such terri- 
tories have been brought under this arrangement 
by direct agreement of the member nation and the 
trusteeship council. I am speaking of such as New 
Guinea, administered by Australia; the former 
Japanese-mandated islands in the Pacific, now ad- 
ministered by the United States; the territory of 
Tanganyika, administered by Britain; Togoland 
and the Cameroons, administered by Britain. 
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Trygve Lie has said that in the long run the rise 
of the dependent peoples of Asia and Africa will 
have far more significance and give rise to greater 
events in the second half of the twentieth century 
than any of the ideological differences to which so 
much attention is given today. To all these peoples 
attaining their freedom under the aegis of the 
United Nations, that body will ever seem to them 
as the beloved mother of them all, even as we, born 
in America, think of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Constitution as the author of our 
liberties. If you do not believe in the United 
Nations, fellow citizens of one of the older govern- 
ments, remember that there are millions in other 
parts of the world who will believe and who do 
believe; and it will not be well for us to oppose 
their rise to freedom nor to deny their faith in one 
united world. 


Promoter of Human Rights 


The fourth and last aspect of the United Nations 
to which I would direct your attention is the de- 
velopment of the doctrine of human rights. Because 
we live in a nation which has been in the forefront 
of the development of that doctrine, we do not 
understand how important it is. And I recently 
heard an example over the radio by James P. 
Selfrige that indicated there must be many Amer- 
icans who.do not know what human rights are. 
The question on the radio was the matter of guilt 
by association. If X joined an organization that 
had in it a number of communists, then he by 
association was deemed to be a communist too. 
To support this remarkable doctrine, which, of 
course, is not part of our law, Mr. Selfrigequot ed 
two aphorisms, one was that birds of a feather flock 
together, and the other was, a man is known by the 
company he keeps. No doubt both of these state- 
ments are generally true, but they are most cer- 
tainly not part of American law. For under law, 
and this is the essence of human rights doctrine in 
all its forms, a man is deemed to have full right to 
do as he pleases, to think as he pleases, to join 
organizations ashe pleases, save only that he must 
not by so doing injure other people. And whether 
he injures other people or not depends on what he 
does, not on what his colleagues do or his associates. 
Guilt in our law is always personal, and to the 
extent that any other theory of guilt is urged upon 
us, we are cutting down our liberty and we are 
_ putting in jeopardy all the great rights of freedom 
that have made the country great. 

Turning to the international aspects of the mat- 
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ter, we must remember that except for Britain and 
the United States and the British dominions, not 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
the law of Europe and of Russia and of the Orient 
and of Africa is that the law and the courts are the 
tools by which order is maintained. Governments 
are expected to use these tools, both the law and 
the judges, to get convictions and protect the gov- 
ernment, however good or however wicked that 
government may be. If the accused has any rights, 
it is only because the government has granted them 
to him; and when accused, he is presumed to be 
guilty until he can prove his innocence. Iam not 
talking here of Russia only, but of the world, except 
the United States of America and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and a few other lands 
like the Scandinavian countries which have been 
greatly influenced at these points by British prac- 
tice. It is therefore something tremendous that has 
happened when Anglo-American concepts of in- 
dividual rights are accepted by the members of the 
United Nations without a single vote cast against 
them (there were some abstentions) in the’ General ° 
Assembly on December 10, 1948. What happened 
that day was that the report of the Commission on 
Human Rights, embodying a formal Declaration 
of Human Rights was adopted, and from that hour 
the nations of the world are morally, although not 
legally, bound to respect the great rights of the 
individual person. 

Here are a few sentences from the Preamble to 
this Universal Bill of Rights:— 

Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity 
and of the equal and inalienable rights of all 
members of the human family is the foundation 
of freedom, justice and peace in the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt for human 
rights have resulted in barbarous acts which 
have outraged the conscience of mankind; and 
the advent of a world in which human beings 
shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and 
freedom from want and from fear has been pro- 
claimed as the highest aspiration of the common 
people; 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be 
compelled to have recourse as a last resort to 
rebellion against tyranny and oppression, that 
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human rights shall be protected by the rule 

of law; | 

Whereas it is essential to promote the de- 
velopment of friendly relations among nations; 

Whereas the people of the United Nations 
have in the Charter reaffirmed their faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person and in the equal 
rights of men and women and have determined 
to promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas a common understanding of these 
rights and freedoms is of the greatest impor- 
tance for the full realization of this pledge; 

Now, therefore, The General Assembly pro- 
claims this Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as a common standard of achievement 
for all peoples and all nations, to the end that 
every individual and every organ of society, 
keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, 
shall strive by teaching and education to pro- 
mote respect for these rights and freedoms by 
progressive measures, national and interria- 
tional, to secure their universal récognition and 
observance, both among the peoples of Member 
States themselves and among the peoples of 
the territories under their jurisdiction. 

The passing of this Declaration of Rights by the 
General Assembly made the document an ex- 
pression of moral intent and not an actual legally- 
binding contract among the nations. The next step, 
therefore, will be to have these rights recognized in 
the form of a covenant, which in draft form will be 
approved by the General Assembly of the nations 
and thereafter signed and ratified by as many of the 
sovereign nations of the world as may decide to 
accept the legal obligations set forth in the Cov- 
enant. The preparation of this draft is now the 
assignment of the Commission on Human Rights 
over which Mrs. Roosevelt presides with such 
dignity and skill and from which on one or more 
occasions the representatives of an unnamed power 
have absented themselves. 

I do not wish to over-emphasize the adoption of 
the Universal Bill of Human Rights, but I do want 
to indicate that the United Nations, by adopting 
this declaration as the expression of the moral in- 
tent and goal of the nations, have accepted for all 
the people of the world that concept of law as the 
protector of individual rights which has been char- 
acteristic of Anglo-American systems of law and 
diametrically opposed to the oriental and eastern 
European views that law is the tool of the state. 
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We can without exaggeration say that December 
10, 1948 (the day af the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights for all the world) is the birthday of human 
freedom for all the world, and to it the peoples of 
the world may look as’ we in America look to our 
own Declaration of Independence and our Consti- 
titution and Bill of Rights. 

The obligation that rests upon each of us, it 
seems to me, is to recognize the power that lies in 
the United Nations as a creator and protector of 
individual rights. We must rededicate ourselves to 
the recognition of the “inherent dignity and equal 
rights of all members of the human family’”—not 
Americans only—and we must see in that doctrine 
of all men “‘the foundation of freedom and justice 
and peace of all the world.” 


HOW TO KEEP 
THREE PEOPLE AWAY 
FROM CHURCH 


Did you ever think how important it is for you 
personally to be in church? Vital it is if you wish 
your church to remain active and alive. 

Have you ever considered that every time you, 
and I do mean You, miss service that you keep 
three people absent? It is a plain, hard fact. 
How? First, yourself. That is obvious. Second, 
the member of your family who might have come 
with you, or the friend you might have brought. 
But number three is most important of all. You 
haven’t met him yet; maybe you never will. He is 
the stranger who was here the last Sunday you 
missed. You didn’t shake his hand and welcome 
him. You didn’t ask his name and introduce him 
to others. You didn’t show him the literature table 
and urge him to learn about Universalism. All 
he saw was your empty pew and lots more empty 
pews and a few scattered faithfuls. In his mind 
the answer was simple. “Those who belong don’t 
like it well enough to attend; why should I?” And 
frankly, just why should he? 

Too bad, isn’t it? We lose all three. You, th 
church of the present. Yours, the expanding 
church you can create. But also Him, the future 
of our church if it is to multiply. You see, He 
holds the key to three more. Yow hold the key to 
Him! 


—Rocer D. BoswortH 


There is no greater disloyalty to the great pioneers 
human progress than to refuse to budge an inch from 
where they stood. 

— Dean Inge 
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Worship Among the Ruins 


Maurice W. Cobb 


The Universalist Church of Outlaws Bridge, North Carolina, 
burned to the ground Easter Sunday morning. The people fought 
the fire, saved the parsonage, worshiped, and made plans and 
started work building a new church. 


WEEN the Outlaw’s Bridge Universalist 

Church was completely destroyed on Easter 
morning, it was an historic occasion in the life of the 
community. Though the auditorium and annex 
valued at over fifteen thousand dollars were totally 
lost, and though the parsonage suffered an esti- 
mated damage of two hundred dollars, the response 
of the whole community was so immediate and 
impressive that a new meaning was found in the 
familiar Easter message. In its hour of need, the 
‘Church found the multitude of the country-side 
ready and able to serve. The unique experience is 
a glowing tribute of the high regard with which the 
people hold their Church. It was a test case of how 
‘a Universalist-inspired community responds to 
‘solve a problem when the people are literally under 
fire. Here was the demonstration of the best of 
education theories expressed naturally, democrat- 
ically and with effectiveness. 

It happened a few minutes before 10:00 A.M. 
The Church School classes were ready for the be- 
ginning of a special Easter program. The Rev. and 
Mrs. Leoriard C. Prater, their daughter, Marie, 
Rachel Outlaw, Mrs. Annie Outlaw, Pauline Out- 
law, Major Sutton, among, others including over 
twenty children and young people, had arrived 
early. Many others were continuing the annual 
Easter parade by automobile. Mrs. Effie Outlaw 
first observed and called attefition to the little 
streams of pale blue smoke drifting upward from 
the ridge pole at a point some few feet from the 
chimney. Sparks on dry shingles told the story at 
a glance. Someone sounded a horn and alerted all 
within earshot. From that point on, the people 
went into action. It was the sort of action that is 
free from panic; intelligent and ‘a splendid testi- 
mony of urgency with confidence inherent in 
Universalism. 

Water pumped electrically and bucketed along 
the human chain to the strongest and fleetest of 
youth atop the church was a brilliant attempt 
which almost succeeded in quenching the fire. Red 
flame tonguing and lashing across the shingles 
forced the boys’ retreat. Billowing clouds of murky 


smoke arose to signal “fire” to all the countrymen. 
From every corner, over two hundred and fifty 
formed an Easter parade with a different complexion 
from the traditional display of clothes, corsages and 
custom. This year they had a job to do and were 
determined to do it. 

With masterful thoughtfulness, Mrs. Sally Out- 
law conducted all the children to safety. Jim 
Outlaw, Alonzo Outlaw, Ben Frank Outlaw, Mr. 
Prater and others joined by all the people in a 
fruitful effort to save the movable items from the 
church and annex. Elmo Blizzard had brought two 
fire extinguishers. In the absence of a telephone, 
someone drove sixteen miles to the nearest fire 
station. When the fire cut the wires and stopped 
the pump, the peop/e supplied a dozen water-barrels 
to cool the outside of the parsonage. Already the 
church had been abandoned and the wind blew the 
flames toward the house thirty-five feet away. The 
heroic effort of the peop/e in the intensity of the fire 
saved the parsonage. 

Some remembered when the church was built 
early in the century. Everyone remembered the 
work they had just finished to complete the new 
annex. Though saddened, to their everlasting 
credit they determined to forge ahead. It was in 
this spirit, the people placed the scorched Easter 
lily before the pulpit and arranged themselves for 
the service.. Even while the foundations were still 
flaming and smouldering, the Rev. Leonard C. 
Prater stood beside them and led the people as they 
raised their voices to God in worship. Every inch 
a churchman, Mr. Prater stood full stature before 
the congregation to preach the Easter sermon. 

The common experience united the community 
as never before. They had all joined together for a 
common purpose. They had a common determina- 
tion which could be seen in the rapt attention, eager 
compulsive spirit overshadowing the new hats, 
corsages, and dressiness of Easter. 

“What happens to us in life is important. But 
the way we respond to what happens to us is, by 
far, more important.” With these words, Mr. 
Prater proceeded to interpret the Easter message 
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Easter Sunday Morning at Outlaw’s Bridge. 


Their building burned to the ground, the people who are the 


great Universalist Church at Outlaw’s Bridge, North Carolina, assemble for worship using the furniture and 
equipment saved from the fire. 


as an awakening of life to the reality of spiritual 
values, love, fellowship, co-operation, the spirit of 
life itself! He was confident in urging their response 
to the challenge of building a new church. His con- 
fidence was justified, for at the close of the sermon, 
a mecting was held to make plans for the future. 
This praiseworthy response from the people of 


Outlaw’s Bridge is a reflection of what the church 
means to each of them. It has united them to work 
together for a common goal. I congratulate them 
for their vision and courage. As I observed them, © 
I wondered to myself if anywhere in our country — 
there was a better example of what our world 

needs most. | 


Young Universalists go out of doors, come summer 
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Peeiien’ s Conference, Washington, D. C. 


October 13-15 


National Church to be host to Universalist Fall Conference by 


lIaymen for laymen. 


Al THE spring meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of The Universalist Church of America,‘it was 
decided to dispense with the usual sort of fall con- 
ference that is held in off-convention years, and 
to have in its place a conference of laymen. This 
conference will be the direct outgrowth of the lay 
conferences held in Rochester at the time of the 
Assembly, and already a great deal of excitement 
has been generated at the thought.° The central 
committee sponsoring the conference are the lay 
members of the Board of Trustees: Ida Folsom, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston Mass.; Holbrook Mul- 
ford, 814 Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois; 
Julian F. McGowin, Chapman, Alabama; Samuel 
F. Parker, 1778 Massachusetts Avenue, Lexington, 
Mass.; Mrs. Clinton L. Scott, 474 Lexington 
Avenue, Waltham, Mass.; A. Ingham Bicknell, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; with Harold S. 
Latham, chairman. Many details have, of course, 
still to be woiked out, but further and ample an- 
nouncement of these will be distributed at a later 
date. Here are the essential data to date: 
Place: The Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C. 
Time: Friday, October 13, through Sun- 
day, October 15. 
Registration: There will be a registration 
fee of only $2.00 to help defray expenses. 

All Universalist laymen throughout the country 
are invited, indeed urged to be present. Conference 
sessions will be open to men only. Women are 
invited to come along to Washington, and will be 
welcomed at the banquet to be held Saturday night. 
It is expected that the women will hold separate 
meetings, and will have as a topic “Lay Women 
in the Church.” 

The conference will get under way Friday after- 
noon, October 13, probably with an opening address, 
to be followed by panel discussions that afternoon 
and evening. Saturday, there will be other ad- 
dresses and group discussions, with a banquet in 
- the church hall Saturday evening. Sunday, divine 
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services will be conducted in the church by laymen. 
A local committee of arrangements, with Mr. Ross 
Gleason as chairman, is already on the job, and it is 
reassuring to know that housing accommodations 
at reasonable and attractive rates can be secured, 
provided early reservations are made. 

All ministers and church officials are urged to 
give prominence to the announcement of this con- 
ference, and to see that some indication is sent as 
promptly as possible, certainly not later than the 
first of July, to any member of the sponsoring 
general committee, as to the number of men and 
women who will probably be attending. It is recog- 
nized that there can be nothing final about this 
number so early, but some expression of probable 
numbers can certainly be sent by that date. 

Nothing has been attempted like this conference 
for some years, and it is hoped that all forces will 
combine to make it the interesting, provocative, 
and helpful occasion that it could so easily be. The 
ministers have their conferences; we have had con- 
ferences of laymen, with programs supplied by 
ministers. This is a conference run by laymen for 
laymen, with every speaker a layman—a ful] and 
free opportunity for every man to speak his mind 
about his church, its present status, its future 
possibilities, everything and anything that affects 
our church life; and to speak among his peers with- 
out hesitancy or embarrassement, for all who will 
be listening will be laymen. 


The Universalists were not people of one idea. They 
stood for pretty much all the doctrines which are 
counted valid in the broad church creeds of today. 
Before Channing found voice to declare the truths that 
were to be linked with his name, they were preaching 
all that he ever preached and more, of the Unity and 
Fatherhood of God; of the Divinity and Dignity of 
Human Nature; and of Salvation by and through 
Character. 

— Joun CoLEMAN ADAMS 
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Meeting of the Board of Trustees 


Mary S. Scott 


~ 


"THE TRUSTEES of The Universalist Church of 
America met at Headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, April 25 and 26. Members present were: 
President Harold Latham, Treasurer A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Secretary, Esther A. Richardson, Ida 
Folsom, William Gardner, Benjamin Hersey, 
Donald Hoyt, Stanley Manning, Holbrook Mulford, 
Samuel Parker, Mary Scott and Gustav Ulrich. 
Julian McGowin of Alabama was unable to be 
present. Staff members included Robert Cummins, 
Horton Colbert, Philip Giles, Carleton Fisher and 
Dana Klotzle. Other guests were Charles Collier, 
president of the Universalist Youth Fellowship and 
Emerson Lalone, editor of The Christian Leader. 

There was evidence that the departmentalized 
plan, recommended by the Survey Committee and 
approved at the Rochester Assembly was working 
successfully. Mary Scott, chairman of Public Re- 
lations, presented Dana Klotzle, who since early 
February has been giving one day a week to the 
work of Public Relations, and who told of things 
accomplished including publicity releases about, 
denominational personnel, feature articles, two 
short wave radio broadcasts over WRUL. 

Donald Hoyt, the Board representative to the 
Department of Education, presented his report 
and that of Horton Colbert, the director, author- 
ized by the Canton Assembly in 1947. The de- 
partment shows healthy growth in an expanding 
program. The director and two staff members 
concerned with children’s work plan jointly with 
the director of the Association of Universalist 
Women and the director of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, and work with the director of the 
Unified Appeal and the director of Service Projects. 
Area meetings are the newest development in the 
overall educational plan. An enlarged institute 


program is planned, and a co-operative announce- — 


ment with the Unitarians has been sent out. 

The Department of Service Projects, Gustav 
Ulrich, chairman, presented a splendid report of 
things accomplished and others planned. The 
Children’s Homes in Germany will continue, prob- 
ably until Fall. This summer, Dr. and Mrs. Ulrich 
will direct a work camp at Druhwald, Germany. 
A group of four leaders will go to England, working 
at Royhill with the Rev. Arthur Peacock and 
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visiting other liberal movements. Other summer 
projects include two institutionalized service’ pro- 
jects, three youth work camps and three ministers’ 
work camps. The Rev. E. Frater-Schmid, our 
guest for eight months, returns to Holland in May. 
His visit has been a successful experiment in inter- 
national friendship. In late August, Carleton 
Fisher, the director, will begin a two months sur- 
vey trip to Japan, as a necessary prelude to plan- 
ning further work there. This will include the 
investigation of possible co-operation with the 
Japan Free Religious Association. A revaluation 
of the program at Jordan Neighborhood House, 
Suffolk, Virginia, is planned, that the work may 
best serve the interests of the community. 

Harold Latham, reporting for the Department 
of Publications, stated that all funds allocated had 
been used for literature. They are working with a 
committee from the Universalist Publishing House 
toward the possible creation of unified publications 
department. . 

The report of the Department of Survey, Ida 
Folsom, chairman, showed much work already 
done. Small department boards, who do not 
delegate permanent responsibility, is the basis of 
the reorganization plan. Study of regional organi- 
zation was reported with recommendations. 

Samuel Parker, chairman of Finance, reported 
that monthly meetings had been held and that he 
hoped results would show in the final report, but 
that “income probably will not be as much as last 
year.”” For the Retirement Service Fund, he re- 
ported only twenty-seven persons in the plan, 
including those from Headquarters. 

Reporting for the Department of the Ministry, 
Benjamin Hersey stated that le hoped to have a 
meeting of his board in June. Discussion of the 
basis of granting fellowships for advanced study 
brought agreement that the department should set 
up requirements\for repayment in the event that a 
recipient entered another church. | 

In reporting for the Department of Church Ex-_ 
tension, Stanley Manning stated that the financial - 
commitments of the Five Year Program were being — 
continued; subsidy of the circuit in Southern 
Illinois, and support of the new church at Holly-_ 
wood, California. Ay 
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The staff member, responsible for the program 
of Church Extension and the Department of 
Ministry, is the general superintendent. In his 
report, Dr. Cummins dealt with many phases 
of the work of the church and gave highlights of his 
recent Southern trip. 

Concern over finances tended to inject itself in 
almost every discussion. The treasurer reported 
income of $43,573.95 as of April 1 as against $39,- 
066.63 at the same time last year. He pointed 
out that our difficulty lay not in increased opera- 
tional costs, but in failure of the churches to respond 
to the Unified Appeal. 

Philip Giles stated that promotional material 
for the Unified Appeal had all been used. The bud- 


FRUITS OF SMUGNESS 


The hostile atmosphere in which liberalism finds 
itself today is the direct result of the smugness and 
self-righteousness which characterized so many 
liberals during the pre-war years. The mark of dis- 
tinction and pioneering gave way to a superficial 
attitude expressed in the idea of inevitable progress. 
The fires were banked, there was a living apart, a 
cultivating of one’s own soul on the memory of the 
time when one went out to fight the great dragon of 
arrogant and dogmatic conservatism. Such an atti- 
tude is no longer possible in this time of crisis which 
engulfs the whole world. 

The conviction that in every sphere of human life, 
needs can only be met by a militant practice of 
liberalism is a necessity. We must, however, con- 
stantly remind ourselves that one does not become 
liberal by traveling half way between radicalism 
and conservatism. It is only too true that many in 
the liberal church joined in order to get rid of cer- 

_ tain theological creeds which education and science 
had discredited and made a sign of ignorance to 
hold in the face of evidence obtainable. To be 
timidly radical is not to be liberal. Many of the 
disciples, we are told, walked no more openly with 

’ Jesus after he had explained the fundamental prin- 

_ ciples of the Kingdom he desired to set up. Liberal- 
ism is not a location between two extremes, rather 

is it as someone has said, an open mind in a still 
open field, in other words, there is nothing absc- 
lute in God, Man or Society. 

We are never dealing with remedies which will 

forever solve our problems; this is the reason why 
‘we avow our faith in truth known or to be known. 

The adventure is now and tomorrow. 

Ps mW Ao 
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get item (set at the same figure as when there was 
no director) was increased two thousand dollars to 
provide additional funds for travel and for supplies 
already purchased or needed. The Unified Appeal 
has been successful, but it requires a long-time 
educational program for the local people in increased 
support for their total church. Mr. Giles feels that 
in three years we may see results. The Board agreed 
to send out an emergency appeal to meet the in- 
creased expenses and help in balancing the budget. 

The April Board meeting was noteworthy for its 
discussion of program and plans. There was an 
awareness of the needs of the church and a desire to 
plan constructively and realistically. 


A QUOTE AND A COMMENT 


A quote from the Congregational Advance says: ““Do 
people go to church because someone talks on race rela- 
tions, economic problems or communism? If so, what 
a terrible proof of our spiritual destitution! This is 
ruin and ultimate collapse. Is it any wonder that people 
are turning away from some of our churches? The 
substance of religion is that Ged’s holy spirit may touch 
our lives, and the church that does not bring the sense 
of the Divine Presence nearer to men has failed in its 
mission.” 

It may be so. But I think there is something wrong 
with this picture. Unless “God’s holy spirit’? touches 
the living of men so that they are led to a concern over 
race relations, economic problems, and communism, 
they are touched too lightly to call the experience re- 
ligious. The basic weakness of Protestant Christianity 
is that it is so remotely concerned with human issues 
which are really religious issues, and is content to mouth 
the cliches which for want of application have lost the 
religious content they once possessed. 

Cuiinton LEE Scotr 


Universalism in America began with the humblest 
kind of service. We see Thomas Potter cleaning fish, 
exactly as Peter, James and John had cleaned fish on 
the shores of Galilee eighteen centuries before. He 
served the needs of his household. He served the pass- 
ing strangers, and entertained an angel unawares. John 
Murray began his ministry in America by serving the 
needs of his sailor comrades, providing them with food. 
A little later we find him serving as a farm laborer in 
the fields of Thomas Potter, Some months later we 
find him serving his adopted country as chaplain in 
her revolutionary army. —Frank OLIveR HAL 
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LUMB LINE 


“Behold, I will Sét a plumbline in the midst of my people, 
Israel.” 


FOR a long time we have been putting up with 

the propaganda that only the orthodox religion- 
ists have “faith”. Real faith cannot be measured 
by the number of unbelievable things one believes. 
As a matter of cold fact, it is the skeptic who 
abounds in faith. When a person cannot find within 
himself a real strength of conviction, he is tempted 
to seek a false security in the strength of numbers. 
True religion, like all of life, moves and grows. 
Orthodoxy, 1 i.e., a sizeable community of unmoving 
opinion, is only made possible by the willingness 
of its participants to declare a moratorium on living 
religion. Real religious fervor cannot be canned. 
Prophetic vision cannot be confined within a neat 
package. 

The orthodox, who cower in conformity, are re- 
ligiously stagnant, without faith. In contrast, 
the skeptic has great faith to sustain him on his 
lonely way, to fortify himself against bitter opposi- 
tion. The orthodox is uncomfortable in disagree- 
ment. His insecurity is always evident in his anxious 
question, “You do agree, don’t you?” The skeptic 
can tolerate, even welcome, disagreement. Strong 
in his own faith, he can say, ““This is the truth as I 
see it; and if none agrees, yet I must follow it.’ 
The conformist has no vision, he is not going any- 
where religiously, or he could not long stay within 
the confines of any orthodoxy. The non-conformist 
has a vision so great that it gleams through the walls 
society builds around him, and makes him break 
forth. Conformity becomes impossible for him. 
Conformity is compliance with the old. When we 
feel the urgency within us, which is the essence of 
religion, we break with the crowd and travel alone. 

Democracy promised to protect the rights of 
minorities, but we have taken the wrong turn some- 
where. Too often democracy as practiced is a dic- 
tatorship by the majority. We worship majority 
opinion more than we do the truth. In fact, we 
confuse the two hopelessly in our minds. We should 
know that the truth does not lie in majority opinion. 
The majority is moved only by minorities which 
break with it in order to blaze a trail. As we become 
creative, we step out of the flock and become black 
sheep. We are all black sheep when we are at our 
best, and we can ill afford a society which would 
make all sheep white. ) CrITERIUS 
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WORLD CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


PEAKING at the second triennial Interseminary 
Conference at Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Illinois, Henry Luce publisher of Time, Life, and 
Fortune magazines, stated that prime responsibility for 
Christian world leadership today rests with America. 
“In view of the fact that America has come to a time 
of obligation of great leadership in the world,” Mr. Luce 
declared, ‘we face the problem of giving Christian 
leadership to American leadership.” ‘‘Within the next 
twenty years,” he predicted, “one of two things will 
happen in education. Either Christian-minded parents 
will withdraw their children from secularized public 
schools, or the classrooms will have to give some form 
of Christian nurture.” We are glad to see Mr. Luce’s 
deep interest in the subject of Christian leadership. 
Undoubtedly, this is a deposit left in him by his mission- 
ary father. On the other hand, just mere interest in 
Christian leadership is not enough. There can be no 
such leadership without moral and social idealism, 
interest in the welfare of mankind, and willingness to 
sacrifice in order that the weak may be protected against 
the vices imposed by the strong. For that reason, we 
trust that Mr. Luce will give attention to the influence 
of the journals he has so ably built into nation-wide 
importance. That they belong to him and that he per- 
mits their use by corrupting, antisocial, and anti-ideal- 
istic brewers, for the sake of profit, appears to us some- — 
what of a contradiction and is therefore disappoint- 
ing. We will have greater faith in Mr. Luce’s con- 
cepts of Christian leadership when he manifests a 
willingness to pay a price to uphold Christian and hu- i 
mane ideals. 
We say a hearty Amen to this editorial comment of — 
our colleague John W. Bradbury, editor of the Baptist — 
Watchman-Examiner. Indeed, we can think of a few 
more improvements Mr. Luce could make in Life and — 
Time and Fortune that would help Christian-American 
leadership. BE. H.L. 


Finish each day and be done with it. You have 
done what you could. Some blunders and some 
absurdities no doubt crept in; forget them as soon 
as you can. Tomorrow is a new day; begin it well 
and serenely, and with too high a spirit to be cum- 
bered with your old nonsense. The day is all that 
is good and fair. It is too dear with its hopes an 
invitations to waste a moment on the yesterdays. 


—Ratrpy Watpo Emerson. 
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From California to Maine, our children enjoy the ministry of music. Left, Pasadena Junior choristers. Right, Auburn's young singers. 


Children 


Learning 


Our 
Hope 


for Brotherhood 
Years In Work 
to Come Pancreas and Play 


Below, North Olmsted, Ohio, Second Grade. ’ Below, North Olmsted Kindergarteners 
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California—Pasadena Juniors’ church hour modeling class Illinois—Oak Park Primary studies the boyhood of Jesus 


Every Day is Children’ 


New York—The Juni 
interviews the trea 


Connecticut—Hartford—Above, Learning about our 
church. Below, Studying the life of Jesus 
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Hampshire—Manchester Kindergarteners hang up their coats Massachusetts—Lynn Primary students send letters and pictures to 
and go to work Suffolk 


Universalist Churches 2 


the Canton church 
ming to bird calls. 


Minnesota—Minneapolis students. Above, learn how 
miracles abound. Below, study the beginnings of life and 
death. 
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Ohio, Akron—Left, studying the life of Moses. Center, dramatizing King Midas. 


Right, these boys and girls have been learning about 
animal babies. } 


Work and play, dramatics and 
music, learning to share by 
giving, joyous fellowship from 
kindergarten tocollege entrance; 
it is all religious education. 


Massachusetts—Melrose Primary students take a friendship Massachusetts—Lynn Junior High Fellowship enjoys 
offering Youth Leader 


J 
[n the Footsteps of 


Fathers Shinn and Clayton 


From New England sleet to Florida sunshine, and back up through 
the midwest states, the General Superintendent made a five thou- 
sand mile field trip this spring visiting Universalists, conferring and 
planning and preaching. In the deep South he found the descend- 
ants of Father Shinn and Father Clayton’s converts loyally carrying 
the banner of Universalism. 


QNOW and sleet! Snow was already on the ground 
when, during the night, there was a fall of twelve 
mches more; and now, in the grey dawn of February 
23, rain had turned to sleet. Roads were like glass. 
What a day to be starting on a five thousand seven 
wundred eighteen mile drive, to be five weeks away 
rom home, in a different bed almost every night, at 
i different table almost every meal. But ahead of 
is, where we were to visit day after day, were Uni- 
versalist churches, whose people would welcome us 
with open hearts and in true friendliness. Through 
ifteen states we would be calling upon ministers 
ind their families; I would be meeting with boards 
of trustees, holding conferences with lay-leaders, 
speaking, preaching. 

Mrs. Cummins accompanied me. This was a 
lew experience. Always it had seemed one or more 
»f our sons were too young to leave at home and, for 
‘welve years, I had traveled alone. Bob, Jr., the 
iidest, has just graduated from Bowdoin, was out 
of the nest and on his own. John is taking his last 
year at Harvard Divinity and living at home. He 
would keep his ‘eye on David, a junior in high 
school. Now, to have Mrs. Cummins with me, 
was something new. It took us two hours to travel 
orty-three miles and we slid most of that distance, 
jut we rejoiced we could be together. 

The marvelous new highway, by-passing Hart- 
ord and New Haven, soon gave us easier going and 
by the time we reached Riverside Drive and drove 
lown along the New York City piers, the roads 
vere clear. Before stopping for the night, we had 
ucked under our belts some three hundred miles. 
We settled in a rather stiff and stuffy motel just 
elow Camden, N. J., had our supper in a little 
liner down the road, and returned to the cabin for 
in evening with Albert Schweitzer’s new book, 
Philosophy of Civilization. His “reverence for life” 
heme, for us at least, resulted in pangs of home- 
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sickness and thoughts of John and David, who had 
waved us good-bye just fifteen hours earlier. 

Washington is so vastly different now from the 
time I paid my first visit and shook hands with the 
first Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. I was fifteen then and 
stopped at the Old Willard. Thirty-five years have 
brought two wars and produced a great modern 
city. We drove down Pennsylvania Avenue by the 
heavily scaffolded White House, on to the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Jefferson Memorial, the 
Lincoln Memorial, the Supreme Court Building 
and the Capitol. But our thrill came with a visit 
to the National Gallery of Art, where Dr. Seth R. 
Brooks had taken me on earlier visits, but where 
Mrs. Cummins had never been. The building, 
costing fifteen million dollars, was erected with 
funds given by the late Andrew W. Mellon. It is 
one of the largest marble structures in the world 
and built in simple classical style. The central 
architectural feature is the rotunda, covered with a 
coffered dome supported by twenty-four columns of 
dark green marble. Flanking this rotunda on each 
side are two long galleries at the ends of which are 
garden courts containing seventeenth century foun- 
tains from the Park of Versailles. Exhibits of 
plants and flowers are rotated during the year. At 
the time of our visit, we gloried in a most magnifi- 
cent array of pink and white azaleas banked about 
by beautiful ferns. 

Following luncheon in the Gallery’s cafeteria, I 
drove Mrs. Cummins to the home of friends in 
Alexandria and returned for an evening with Dr. 
Brooks and the trustees of our National Memorial 
Church. Eighteen of us were present. Ralph C. 
Staebner presided, and Milton R. Vollmer serving 
as clerk. Four subjects were discussed in forth- 
right fashion and with the following conclusions: 
(1) there is no apparent justification for removal of 
the church to a new location, at least not in the 
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foreseeable future; (2) in addition to funds held in 
trust for the National Memorial Church by The 
Universalists Church of America, total funds held 
and administered by the Washington church total 
$27,784.76; (3) a mission unit might be initiated at 
Viers Mills Village, in Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, if a worker from the general denominational 
staff can be spared to make a survey; and (4) present 
personnel of the Washington board looks with favor 
upon possible sharing in some amount of bequests 
which may be made directly to the Washington 
church, but prefers to set no permanent policy 
indicating (as does the UCA,) application of a 
prescribed percentage of bequests to the indebted- 
ness (now $139,160.39, formerly $177,000) on the 
National Memorial Church. 

Friends who had been there before us had told 
of the restoration of Williamsburg. We were re- 
warded by our stop there. The Inn was crowded 
(by parents visiting their children enrolled at the 
College of William and Mary) and we were for- 
tunate enough to be housed nearby in one of the 
choice homes ordinarily on display. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. invested $37,000,000 in the restora- 
tion of historic Williamsburg. We were more than 
repaid for our weariness resulting from a painstak- 
ing tour of the beautiful old buildings and gardens. 
Snow two inches thick covered the car the next 
morning (Sunday), but, after breakfast, we brushed 
it off, took a hurried run out to Jamestown, and 
were on our way to Old Point Comfort and Fortress 
Monroe. 

I fought the “Battle of Fort Monroe” in World 
War I and this was a sentimental pilgrimage. 
Funny, isn’t it, how big and impressive things 
seemed in our youth, and how small and insigni- 
ficant they can turn out to be later? Yet the visit 
brought with it a flood of memories and I am grate- 
ful to have had the experience. We drove across 
the old moat, through the postern gate, saw again 
the old cell in the fortress wall when “Jeff” Davis 
was once imprisoned, circled the parade grounds, 
out the far gateway and up the coast defenses along 
Chesapeake Bay. With some difficulty and no 
little disillusionment, the site of my company’s 
encampment was located and we were on our way 
again, this time to Suffolk, Virginia. 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood and her workers have done 
wonders with our properties there in Suffolk. The 
Jordan Neighborhood House, this time, was good 
to look at and we were proud. Mrs. Willis welcomed 
us with her usual cordiality. Seated in her living 
room, beneath the portrait of her father, Dr. Jordon, 
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we visited long and happily. Mrs. Cummins had 
never been in Suffolk and our tour of inspectior 
at the Jordan Neighborhood House afforded het 
genuine pleasure. . Miss Wack, suffering from 4 
severe cold, was confined to her room, but we 
chatted with her through the open heat-vent in the 
ceiling. ““Good-byes” were not easily said. 

Rocky Mount, North Carolina, is a great railroac 
terminal. Our church there is an attractive chapel 
on a corner, with parish house adjoining, and the 
minister’s apartment upstairs. The Edwin C, 
Cunningham’s were “at home” to us in spite of 
head colds and eye trouble; and our visit to Rocky 
Mount, as always, left happy memories. 

Kinston is the tobacco center of the South. We 
reached there shortly after dark, settled in our room 
at the hotel, and I spent the evening in a delightfu 
reunion with our minister (and an old friend) 
Thomas Turrell. I wished, after the long ride, to 
walk; and walk I did, since Tom lives well out 
and up on Independent Street, at No. 1224. Ton 
had a miserable cold, but was brave enough to visit 
with me until midnight as we planned the work o 
our Church. He joined us early next morning 
for breakfast at our hotel, then took us for a trip 
through the new vestry, built by our Kinston 
Universalists and so recently dedicated. __ 

Good “‘black-top” roads lead from Kinston te 
Outlaw’s Bridge, but, wishing to see back-country 
North Carolina, we drove by way of the back roads. 
Mr. Prater had departed early, driving Marie te 
Goldsboro, but Mrs. Prater was at the parsonage 
and no Universalist is ever anything but “‘at home” 
in the home of the Praters. We looked over th 
church and the new addition, an addition built 
by our own people with timbers they had cut from 
trees they themselves had felled,—a church anc 
addition which were so soon to be completely de 
stroyed by fire. We wished we might remaii 
longer but the drive to Atlanta would take lon 
and the first meeting in Atlanta had been schedulec 
for met at five in the afternoon. 

The Unitarian-Universalist church in Atlanta 
in the 600 block on West Peachtree Street, N. E 
There’s a brick church and a frame parish hous 
both properties of the American Unitarian Associ 
tion. Back in 1918 the two churches federatec 
Our church building was sold and the twen 
thousand dollars which accrued was set up as a fun 
the income from which went into the joint unde 
taking. The union was motivated more by wea’ 
ness than strength, and both denominations, ov 
the years, have had to grant current suppor 
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‘astorates were not always happy and constructive; 
he parish was torn by factions. Now the Unitarian 
issociation proposed a discontinuance of the 
sderation, sale of the American Unitarian Asso- 
lation properties, immediate settlement of the 
Jnitarian minister-at-large, who would start a 
ew parish (straight Unitarian this time) and build 
new church in a new location. This would leave 
s an Atlanta constituency without a church home, 
ss of ten thousand dollars which in thirty-two 
ears had been given by the denomination in sup- 
ort of current program, and a nine thousand 
ollars mortgage the local church had borrowed 
gainst the Unitarian-owned parish house. 

Our arrival at the Biltmore Hotel, also on Peach- 
ree Street (everything in Atlanta is on Peachtree 
treet) about two blocks from the church, was at 

P.M. Conferences started at five in the after- 
oon and ended at 1:20 next morning. These in- 
luded the minister, Dr. Earle LeBaron; several 
iterested individuals, the trustees, a group com- 
osed of persons who had come into the church from 
on-Universalist and non-Unitarian backgrounds 
4 promising group, indicating genuine concern), 
nd the entire parish. These eight and a half hours 
ere gruelling ones, calling for every ounce of 
atience, tact, forthrightness and high resolve. 
eryone was encouraged to say his say. All facts 
ere brought into the open. 

The meeting at times was tense, at other times 
esembling more a Methodist testimonial, and at 
till other times a New England town meeting. 
the upshot was that, just before midnight, the 
arish voted one hundred per cent to stay together 
since then, at another meeting, the vote was 
wenty-five per cent to stay together; thirty-five 
er cent to set up a Unitarian church; forty per 
ent to set up a Universalist church). The group 
f friends who had united with the church from 
ackgrounds neither Unitarian nor Universalist 
ralked with me back to the hotel, where, over 
offee and until 1:20 in the morning, we continued 
> talk. We had driven hard all day and the hours 
nee five o’clock had sapped my strength and 
‘azzled my nerves. The experience was a devas- 
iting one. But, after reaching my room I got off 

note to Unitarian Headquarters, telling of the 
ieeting, the vote of the people, and my personal 
idgment. Back in Boston I explained in detail to 
itarian officials what took place at the time of 
ir meetings in Atlanta. The American Unitarian 
Ociation plans are to be carried out in full, how- 


r, under 'the leadership of the Rev. Lon Ray 


Call, beginning in June. 

Next day we drove to Columbia, South Carolina, 
where, in a certain hotel and smack in the middle 
of the night, we had visitors. The room was need- 
lessly large and in the shape of an “L”. There 
were two double-beds at points as remote as was 
possible. I was sleeping soundly in the corner as- 
signed to me when, suddenly, I found myself stand- 
ing erect in the middle of the room staring at Mrs. 
Cummins sitting upright in the middle of her bed 
and screaming at the top of her lungs. Rarely have 
I been so mortified. I thought surely a house de- 
tective would smash the door down at any minute. 
After I was successful in quieting the hysterical 
lady, she explained that the trouble had been ‘‘a 
rat!” It seems that she (the lady) had deposited 
on her bed-table the night before one of those little 
packages of crispy crackers (a la Arthur Godfrey) 
and a poor little innocent mouse had only tried to 
munch a lunch. The crackling of the paper wrap- 
ping had wakened her and she had turned on the 
lamp. But, as she reached out her hand toward 
the package of crackers, the poor little innocent 
mouse jumped to her bed, then down onto the floor 
and out of sight. Someday somebody should tell 
us why women frighten at the sight of a mouse. 

This was the day of our longest drive, to St. 
Augustine, Florida. My parents had visited St. 
Augustine back in 1911 when I was in grade school 
and was left in charge of grandparents. I have 
always wanted to go there. It is historic, you 
know, the oldest city in our country; and it is 
lovely, too. Getting there was not too pleasant, 
for we took a narrow road across the top of the 
state, leading through drab and uninteresting coun- 
try with virtually no gas stations and no towns. 
We just had to go on to St. Augustine. It was 
tough to find a place to stay, but we did find a place; 
nice, too. Before starting next morning for St. 
Petersburg on the west coast, we visited the 
“Oldest House.” 

Our church in St. Petersburg is a lovely Spanish- 
type structure located on Mirror Lake Drive. 
Ernest T. Marble, our minister, is doing a grand 
piece of work. He and Mrs. Marble and their two 
children live in the attractive new parsonage far 
out on Third Avenue South. A lovely reception 
was held for us there on Sunday afternoon. We 
were so grateful. It took some tall stepping, 
though, to make connections. I had preached that 
morning forty miles away in our church at Tarpon 
Springs, and was to take Miss Folsom and Mrs. 
Cummins back with me that night for a parish 
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meeting. 

There isn’t anything just quite like St. Peters- 
burg, with its crowds of people, no place to park 
(I had a parking ticket before I was in town 
five minutes), its green sidewalk benches. Ernest 
had made reservations for us at the family hotel 
next to the church, but the reservations had not 
been saved (it had remained cold up north and 
people who had intended leaving had stayed on). 
We had driven long and hard that day and it wasn’t 
easy to be turned out at eight o’clock in the evening. 
after looking forward to a good dinner, baths, and 
relaxation with a good book. But a place else- 
where was soon found for us and, later, we were 
glad that this had been so. 

My task at this point was to endeavor to clear 
denominational title to our properties in Tarpon 
Springs. The famous paintings by George Inness, 
Jr., housed in the Church of the Good Shepherd 
(Universalist), eleven in number, have long been 
denominational property, as have two of the three 
lots upon which the church and parsonage stand; 
but the third lot has never been deeded, and title 
to the other two remained clouded by long outlawed 
tax ararages and a mortgage note. These had to be 
cared for in Clearwater and required several visits. 

The Rev. Louis Richards, now deceased, served 
the Tarpon Springs church for many years and was 
greatly beloved. Since his death, Mrs. Richards 
has continued her daily interpretations of the 
Inness paintings to the thousands upon thousands 
of persons who visit the church to see these famous 
pictures. Mrs. Richards’ health has not been good 
in recent years and her daughter, Mrs. Dowling, 
has often taken her mother’s place. I made re- 
peated visits to Tarpon Springs, beginning back 
when Mr. Richards was still active; and now, with 
the fine spirit of Mrs. Richards and her daughter, 
I was to confer with them and with the officers of 
the church in an attempt to realize the-hope of 
denominational Trustees to make the Tarpon 
Springs church the outstanding public relations post 
it is capable of being. To Mr. and Mrs. Richards 
and to their daughter, who for so many years have 
given their special message concerning the Inness 
paintings, there goes the grateful appreciation of 
many persons both inside and outside our fellow- 
ship. And now, with the hearty teamplay of the 
few faithful Universalists who reside in Tarpon, 
we shall look forward to a somewhat different 
program, perhaps, yet a program aimed directly 
and specifically toward thespread of our Universalist 
faith and works. 
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To renew acquaintance with the many dea 
friends in St. Petersburg and Tarpon, to have the 
opportunity to make new and valued contacts, 
and to talk again and again the work of our church 
to appreciative people, was indeed a blessing we 
cherished. We shall remember gratefully our 
dinner at the Yacht Club as guests of Louise Keeler, 
and the drive with Edith Drake and her sister, 
Mrs. Shepard. Our stay on Florida’s westcoast 
will be long remembered. So also will be the days 
of respite we soon found at Delray Beach on hal 
east coast, where we met Dr. and Mrs. Mathis, 
dear friends dating from college days, now living 
in Cincinnati. ‘ ' 

We stopped for a few days at the Seacrest Hotel, 
luxuriated in the sun on the beach and burned my 
nose to a crisp, ate too much at too many meals, 
played Canasta in the evenings and laughed over 
the telling of earlier experiences. Mrs. Cummins 
joined Dr. and Mrs. Mathies in their car for the 
drive back to Cincinnati. Mrs. Cummins lost her 
mother only last year and wished to have a few days 
with her father before I joined her for the return to 
Boston together. I checked out at the desk, 
mortgaging my salary for the next year or so, and 
was off, this time alone, for upstate Florida, Ala~ 
bama, Mississippi and Tennessee. _ 7 

Somewhere during the days between the east 
coast and the west coast we visited Florida’s Singing 
Tower (where we heard the full concert of bells 
and enjoyed the birds), Silver Springs (with the 
boat ride and a view of underwater life), and 
Cypress Gardens (with the water show, surf-board 
acrobatics, et al). So, quickly, I set to the task 
before me; headed directly inland from Delray 
Beach, circled the lower end of Lake Okeechobee, 
and up the mid-state highway to Lakeland by 
way of Frostproof and Sebring. Ernest Marble’ 
predecessor at St. Petersburg was the Rev. George 
Gilmore. Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore, driving acros 
the state, had been struck by the Atlantic Coast 
line’s “Silver Meteor” when they were betw 
Frostproof and Sebring. I wished to see the spot, 
perfectly level country with an unobstructe 
view for a mile either side of the crossing. It seeme 
such a needless tragedy. I pulled off the side of the 
road, got out of the car and said a little prayer. 

The Rev. C. Gladstone Bell had been doing som 
broadcasting and some personal work for us, i 
an endeavor to gather together in Lakeland a g 
of interested people; so I stopped there. The Bells 
had served our church in Norwich, Conn. Now 
is teaching, doing a bit of house painting, and 
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serving part-time as a leader in our program of 
expansion. She is a nurse and ably operates her 
own private hospital. Our visit was a happy one 
and rewarding. We can help this new unit of our 
work by sending to the Bells, at 113 Lenox Street, 
names and addresses of persons residing in and near 
Lakeland. 

The highway up through northern Florida to 
Ballahassee and west along the Gulf of Mexico is 
interesting and different. The weather was balmy 
and I drove in my shirtsleeves, listening occas- 
ionally on the radio to the ravings of Southern 
Baptist preachers punctuated by announcements 
advertising perfumed soaps and kitchen utensils. 

At one point there was a road-marker which 
read “44 miles to Dothan.” Seeing it took me 
back in recollection to the anxious days of World 
War II, when Mrs. Cummins, David and I, on 
one of the Southern’s crack sit-up coaches, had 
traveled two days and two nights in order to see 
Bob, Jr. commissioned a fighter pilot, at the Air 
Force Field in Dothan, Alabama. 

_ Brewton, Alabama, as always, gave me a lift. 
Brewton is booming and so is our church there. 
The church building is vine-covered and shrubs 
on the lawn are well-placed and well-attended. 
The interior, neat and clean, is evidently con- 
ditioned for display on a moment's notice. And 
the chancel, with 1 its glorious symbolism, is all new. 
Universalism i is “on the air” in Brewton fifty-two 
Sundays a year. The Rev. Richard Knost and his 
wife, Rosalie, are greatly beloved in this Southern 
community. Both are professional musicians. 
Both have the enthusiasm of converts, Dick having 
come to us from the Lutheran Church, Rosalie from 
the Catholic. And because it was I who was privi- 
leged while in Pasadena, to receive them into our 
fellowship, I reserve the right to harbor a bit of 
personal pride. It was a treat to see them, to have 
a visit with Mr. and Mrs. McMillan in their lovely 
rose garden across from the parsonage, and to have 
a word with David Miller’s attractive daughter, 
Ann, home from vacation from the House in the 
Pines at Norton, Mass. 

_ I loved Mississippi, every minute I spent there. 
No general superintendent had ever visited our 
churches in Mississippi. I had been invited last 
year and couldn’t go, but promised I would make 
the trip this year. Those loyal folk certainly got 
sut “the red carpet!” I cannot say enough for 
them, except perhaps that some of our northern 
and city churches might well take from these little 
rural Mississippi churches of ours a few lessons in 
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churchmanship. 

Before the war between the states, our people 
migrated to Mississippi from the country around 
Newbury, South Carolina. In Mississippi, they 
built their churches either on their farms or near 
their farms. They built them in groves of glorious 
post-pines, with neat little cemeteries nestled 
near-by. Three churches, one near Ellisville (north 
of Hattiesburg on the road to Laurel), known as 
the Burruss Memorial; a second, Our Home Church, 
known as “the Ridge,” eighteen miles away, near 
Laurel, and Liberty Church, a hundred thirty- 
seven miles north, ten miles out of Louisville. 

The parsonage is at Burruss Memorial, an attrac- 
tive white bungalow also nestled in the trees. Men 
from the three churches had felled the trees, cut the 
lumber, and built this home for their minister, the 
Rev. James M. Rasnake. 

Words fail me in trying to speak adequate words 
of praise this dear man and his able wife deserve. 
They have put our work in Mississippi on a per- 
manent full-time basis. Many a younger minister 
would not even consider possible the distances one 
must travel in ministering to this large parish. 

Sunday morning thirty children attended church 
school at Burrass and eight-five the morning ser- 
vice. Our people in this area of the South do not 
“go to church” or “to service.” They “go to 
preaching!” After our preaching, we had a wonder- 
ful dinner in the grove. The women visited in the 
parsonage. I talked out in the grove with men 
about their live stock and crops. 

That evening we drove to the Don Herrington’s 
for supper, and there were fifty-four persons at 
The Ridge “‘for preaching.” It had been a full day 
and I was grateful that night to-the Elmer Keyes 
household in peaceful Laurel. Their lad, Hilton, 
was home, too. I wished to know him better. 
Anyway, next morning the Keyes’ colored Lula 
supplied breakfast and, after farewells to Mrs. 
Keyes at her bakery downtown, we were on our way 
north to Louisville, Mrs. Rasnake riding with me 
in my car some of the time, and Mr. Rasnake the 
balance of the time. 

The O. E. Thompsons and their married daughter 
were my hosts in Louisville, where, in the Hotel 
Winston, I was afforded welcome opportunity for 
rest and quiet. They called for me after supper 
and we drove together to the church, first on “black 
top” roads, then on gravel, and at last out across 
the fields on mud roads to the lovely little ‘church 
in the wildwood!” 

It was a memorable experience for me. I wouldn’t 
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have missed it. A hundred and five persons were 
present, and, as we approached, a log fire burned 
in the clearing in front of the church. A big black 
kettle hung on a tripod over the fire, heating water 
for the tea and‘coffee to be served later. 

In the church yard and along the road were cars 
such as mine. All around me were people dressed 
as I was. Some were college graduates. And, too, 
there were wonderful, dear people who wore shawls 
and overalls, brought there on buck-boards drawn 
by mules. Roy Bouchillon, the young State 
Convention President from Meridian, who had 
also been at Burruss, was there. With his father, 
he had driven a hundred thirty-seven miles to 
attend this service. 

Inside the church were benches made from split 
logs. On one of them sat a staunch Universalist 
at whose feet I would have gladly sat, Mrs. Tommie 
Coleman. She told me how, as a little girl sitting 
between her parents on that same bench, she had 
listened to Fathers Shinn and Clayton preach for 
two and a half hours. 

In preparation for my visit, one devoted member 
had installed floor plugs in abundance, while others 
had brought with them from their homes electric 
heaters, and these were at work all about the hall. 
This was touching evidence of forethought and 
concern for my comfort, but would have been more 
welcome by me, had I not already perspired in an 
abundance through every bit of clothing I had with 
me. 

Then, to make it all the more fun, heat in the old 
building brought out the wasps. Thelouder and longer 
I preached, the more thousands of wasps sprang 
up out of the bushes, covered the ceiling, blanketed 
the old pulpit Bible, literally swamed on my notes. 
I did a fair job of letting on that this was but an 
everyday occurrance with me, until, right in the 
middle of my sermon, two of those miserable things 
crawled up my right pantleg and stung me both 
on the front and back of my knee. And, oh, how 
that wasp-sting stung! 

The Rasnakes stayed overnight with friends 
living four miles out of town. I was on my way 
at six-thirty the next morning and there, standing 
waiting for me as I passed, were the devoted Ras- 
nakes to wave me “‘safe journey.” The days in 
Mississippi were rewarding days for me. I will 
always remember them gratefully. 

Chattanooga was next. New people have be- 
come interested and these, together with old stand- 
bys who remained loyal, with their own hands, 
have cleaned and painted inside the church, mended 
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the drains, repaired the roof, put the lawn in order. 

These good people met with me in the vestry of the 

Shinn Memorial Church next evening and we 

planned for them to carry on with lay services, 

using study materials and sermons with which 

they would be supplied from headquarters. J. M.- 
Fisher, now chairman of the newly formed parish 
and a member of the old guard, and the attractive 
young R. L. Solomons, together with a small but 

earnest circle of friends they have gathered about 
them, are determined to win through. I honor these 
Universalist lay-folk on the southern frontier of 
our Zion. We must do all we can to help them. 

All along the highway up through Tennessee and 
Kentucky were yellow jonquils, redbud and dog- 
wood. It had been long since I’d driven Highway 
27, but I felt at home. : 

In Fort Thomas, across from Cincinnati on the 
Kentucky side, I had a day or so of respite, joining” 
Mrs. Cummins, her father, and our oldest son, 
Bob, Jr. 7 

Through courtesy of the new minister of our 
Cincinnati church, the Rev. Jack T. Akin, I 
preached Sunday morning. It was like going home, 
for that pulpit had been mine once long ago, and 
many faces were familiar. Akin is an able man, 
having come to our fellowship from the Baptists. 
His church in Monroe, South Carolina, is said to 
have been large and successful. Cincinnati’s famed 
City Temple congregation has united with our 
parish. City Temple had no denominational affilia- 
tion and its beloved leader, Dr. Harry Grannison 
Hill, had failed in health. Knowing Dr. Hill for 
these many years, I rejoiced in the new move. 
Our church was packed to the doors. It was fang 
too, to meet Mrs. Akin, such an attractive person, 
and their little daughter, Joy, and then to go 
through the freshly redecorated parsonage next 
door, which, for us, had once been “home’’. 

After service we lingered long, meeting new 
friends, rejoicing with old friends. But, all too soon, 
we were on our way to Zanesville, where, roogia 
down from my old home in Sidney, Ohio, by my 
brother and his wife, my sister joined us for al 
thousand mile drive to Boston. We were under 
the necessity of moving right along, too, for, on 
Wednesday, I was scheduled to speak at our church 
af Malden at the closing Union Lenten service. 
And, soon to follow, was the series of lectures I 
should give at the Midwest Ministers’ Retreat in 
Chicago, the agenda to be prepared for the Super 
intendents’ Council meeting in Cleveland, and my 
report to the Trustees, meeting in Boston. 
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COMMENT ON BEAUMONT 


To the Editor: 

I'd like to comment on.Beaumont’s “‘Conscientious Ob- 
Jectors,” in May issue. It is a challenging article, though 
somewhat misleading to the unwary, giving a false impression 
of things as they really are, when time is of the essence, and 
understanding makes for peace. Even our foreign policy is 
nigh futile as “‘we do not face up to the things as they are, and 
rely on preaching for policy.” (W. Lippmann) Negative, 
biased, one-tracked—afficted with “‘red-eye”, we accentuate 
what we fear! - 

Beaumont’s error ensnares people today, in fear and dis- 
comfort. He sees no common ground of understanding with 
Russia: an antithesis that is false, indeed, while he anticipates 
even annihilation, with stoic mind, as Nemesis creeps up on us. 
He demands that even ‘“‘Conchies,” succumb to such fatalism 
as their inescapable duty. 

His criticism of ‘SC.0’s” belies Beaumont’s thesis of Amer- 

ican individualism, as such. 
__“Is there a doctor in the house?”’—a philosopher in Zion? 
We need him! To show legitimate relationship, say, between 
American idealism and Russian realism, when what is but 
matter of differing emphases may be resolved in truth—where 
the extremes of Right and Left meet. Truth that makes us 
free! Why, even “U.S.S.R.” may even symbolize. the yoke 
that binds United States and Soviet Russia in a common 
venture for universal security and peace. Could be, if Phil- 
Osophy were king in Republic. Where these twain meet truth 
may prevail in basic need and ultimate Principle that are one— 
as Man is one. In wholesome communion of all Community 
{at-one-ment), shall we vindicate a will to live! And if “the 
objector imposes burdens on his neighbor,” what of the 
Cross? It is The Way! 
Kinston, N. C. 


THoMAS TURRELL 


PROTESTS BERGMAN ARTICLE 


To the Editor: 

This letter respectfully protests the inclusion in the usually 
dignified Leader of the Dr. Gibbons’ article concerning Holly- 
wood. It had no place there, but in a motion picture magazine 
where the errors in the manners of certain individuals are 
glossed over. It avails little that Dr. Gibbons scold the decent- 
living public who resent the outrageous behaviour ofsome folks 
in the moving picture industry. Further, it is futile to employ 
(Christ’s experience and conversation with Mary Magdalene to 
bolster their case for they show no disposition to alter their 
habits while Mary did; quite to the contrary, they are com- 
pletely brazen about them. 

Christ said many beautiful, helpful and tender words in his 
pilgrimage, yet always with great dignity and seriousness, and 
they must not be used flippantly to protect trespassers on the 
moral or criminal laws else we shall be having apologia for 
ote murderers and thieves. While they all are undoubtedly 
entitled to a degree of pity, they are not to be encouraged by 
sentimentality. 

_ Ending my letter orf a sweet note, I do commend heartily the 
endid sermon of Dr. Seth Brooks in the March issue of The 
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Leader. It was indeed comforting to have my interpretation of 
Universalism confirmed so admirably. He was right. You just 
cannot separate Universalism and Christianity. 

Bronxville, N. Y. Cuartes §. Cuapwick 


REGARDING STROMBOLI STEW 
To the Editor: 


To place the blame for the Bergman-Rossellini ‘“mess”’ on the 
shoulders of the general public is more than I could take and 
saying that her baby is our baby. When we took the only pos- 
sible means by banning the picture, (though I am told Stromboli 
is a very medium, general run, insignificant movie), to make 
Hollywood clean up a little on morals of their actors and 
actresses, a church paper condemns us. What other way do we 
have of making them take note than by banning the pictures 
for those who did the misdeeds. In the first place, if Miss 
Bergman had any sense of decency, she is a married woman 
with one child, not an innocent, she would not have placed 
herself in the position to be criticized. Neither would Rita 
Hayworth. 

Our Catholic friends do not hesitate to publish a long list of 
movies that they ban for their people. Maybe we Protestants 
should do likewise. 

I have two growing daughters. I constantly have to em- 
phasize other people’s mistakes and misdemeanors and explain 
that they must not place themselves in a position to do such 
things, but just how am I going to explain our church paper 
upholding Bergman-Rosellini when all along I have said any 
criticism they receive, they have asked for by their actions. 
I may be old-fashioned, but a position earned is only kept by 
living up to it. Why worry about the Bergman “‘mess”’. She will 
have another man on the “‘string”’ in a few years. This is to let 
you know I very highly disapprove of your stand in regard to 
the steps the public took to clean up movies in general. 
Milchellville, lowa Mrs. Tuomas WILDMAN 


Editor’s Note: Neither Dr. Gibbons nor the editor approve of 
Miss Bergman’s conduct. To quote Dr. Gibbons, “‘This is no 
attempt to condone what Miss Bergman and Rosselini have 
done.” What we both feel strongly is that the American public 
does share in the guilt of the misbehavior of Hollywood people 
because we childishly glamorize their antics. Bari, 


DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The First Universalist Church of Wausau, Wis- 
consin, is seeking a Director of Religious Education. 


The salary commensurate with ability. Please write 
to Pastor, Brainard F. Gibbons, 504 Grant Street, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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Our Library Desk 


GOING STEADY . 
By Anne Emery 
The Westminster Press 
Price $2.50 

This is a book about young people 
written by an author who deals know- 
ingly and sympathetically with youth. 

The interesting thing about this book 
is that it is a novel—not a book of ad- 
vice. At the same time, it travels right 
along in the world of young people, and 
faces very realistically the problem of 
“going steady”. 

Sally Burnaby, the leading young 
lady in the story, has just finished her 
senior year in High School. She is very 
much in love with Scotty, the boy next 
door. She wears his “pin” and looks 
forward to a carefree, happy summer 
seeing Scotty as much as is possible, 
which to her is at least once a day. Her 
very existence is colored by his presence. 

“Just you and me’ is her favorite ex- 
pression to him, in all their activities. 
She feels beyond girl companionship 
and dreams of marriage. 

Scotty feels very much in need of her, 
too. He enjoys her company and her 
nearness and they dream and plan to- 
gether. He likes sports and tries to 
teach her to play tennis. He enjoys con- 
certs and plays, but will go to the latest 
Ingrid Bergman movie to please her. 
In other words, they enjoy “going 
steady”, but do not have too much in 
common beyond that. 

Both of their parents had planned on 
their children going to college. They 
watch this relationship becoming more 
serious. They try to advise, and do it 
very fairly and without rancor. 

During the summer, Sally has a few 
experiences which begin to change her 
mind on marriage, and though they had 
set Labor Day week end for the date, as 
the summer draws to a close, her feeling 
about marriage changes. Strangely 
enough, with it, her feeling for Scotty 
also changes, and he becomes just 
another boy to her. Scotty begins to 
share the same feeling though it does not 
hit him quite as early as it does her. 
They work things out. She returns his 
pin and he leaves for college away from 
home. Sally plans to enter the Univer- 
sity in her home town. They look back 
to happy memories, but are ready to 
look forward also to the beckoning new 
season. 
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I think Going Steady will be welcomed 
by the teen-agers, because it is written 
with humor, sympathy and under- 
standing. It also will make some young 
people exclaim, “‘It’s true!”’ 

Alice M. Harrison 


A MOST USEFUL PAIR OF 
ANTHOLOGIES 
The London Book of English Verse 
Edited by Read and Dobree 
Macmillan, 1949 873 pp. 
Price $3.75 
The London Book of English Prose 
Edited by Read and Dobree, 
revised edition 
Macmillan, 1949, 572 pp. 
Price $3.75 

Anthologists are a hardy breed of 
men. They need also to be men of un- 
usual erudition and rare judgment, 
catholic in scope. Professors Read and 
Dobree qvalify in every respect. There- 
fore their poetry and prose anthologies 
are welcome additions to the libraries of 
moderns who have to read in a hurry. 
The books have that one precious phys- 
ical quality of being small and light in 
weight. I have ¢arried them in my 
pocket and read them on the train for 
many days. 

The London Book of English Verse 
seeks to do for this generation what 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury did for 
readers in 1861, and what Quiller- 
Couch’s first Oxford Book of English 
Verse did for us in 1900. Both of these 
volumes-according to the compilers of 
the present verse anthology, “had the 
integrity of the tempered taste” of their 
periods. Now “we have come... .to 
what we may call a new literary genera- 
tion and our values cannot be the same.” 
Thus, there is need for a new anthology 
of English verse from Chaucer to T. S. 
Eliot. The editors have done excep- 
tionally well with their most difficult 
task. 

American readers will be especially 
interested in the fact that Longfellow, 
Emily Dickinson, Vachel Lindsay, and 
Robinson Jeffers are included. I was 
surprised that Robert Frost was omitted 
and almost stunned to find Edwin 
Arlington Robinson among the missing. 
Even though anthologists must exclude 
many more than they admit, it does 
seem that no anthology of English verse 
should totally omit the towering figure 


of Edwin Arlington Robinson. | 
The prose anthology revised from 
earlier publication is a rewarding book 
to have at hand. I was especially grate- 
ful for the generous sections of auto- 
biography, biography, and letters. 
EH. 
‘HE CONSTITUTIONAL WORLD 
OF MR. JUSTICE PRANK ae 
SOME REPRESENTATIVE 
OPINIONS 
Selected and Edited by Samuel J. 
Konefsky 
The Macmillan Company 
Price $4.50 . 
We are not all as naive as the citizen 
who remarked that our system for ad- 
ministering justice was the best in the 
world and could be made perfect by one 
slight addition, which was that all deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court be made 
appealable to any justice of the peace. 
We are not quite as naive as that but we 
are almost so: we automatically bring 
every decision of any judge, high or low, 
to the tribunal of our own prejudices 
and judge the judge in terms of his 
agreement with them. Books like the 
present one, and the same author's 
companion volume on Chief Justice 
Stone, ought to be read by every intel- 
ligent citizen so that he may learn why 
a judge who does, as a man, fully agree 
with his own prejudices or ‘convictions, 
cannot express that agreement in h 
judicial decisions. When the justice 
whom we know to be a liberal gives 
anti-liberal decision, he is not making @ 
moral judgment, but is simply inter. 
preting the law. He may not like it any 
better than you do. ; 
Apart from this general interest, 
vividly illustrated in the present vol- 
ume, readers of The Christian 
Leader will find a special interest in 
it: the opinions of Mr. Frankfurter on 
the issues of religious instruction 
American schools. Mr. Frankfurter, it 
will be remembered, opined in the 
Jehovah’ s Witnesses’ case, that 
requirement to salute the flag was no’ 
directed against any sect, but wai 
simply the assertion by the scho 
authorities of ‘“‘the right to awaken 
the child’s mind considerations as to th 
significance of the flag contrary to thos 
implanted by the parent . . .” neve 
theless, he upheld the right and all 
justices except Stone agreed with hil 
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Later on, however, the question came 
‘up again, and this time a majority had 
changed their minds, and Frankfurter 
had to file a dissenting opinion which is 
here quoted at length. Another quite 
fully quoted opinion is that in the 
McCullom case in which a parent in 
Champaign, Illinois, attacked the ’’re- 
leased time” provision made by the 
Board of Education so that those 
children whose parents so wished could 
be given religious instruction. Mr. 
Frankfurter’s opinion here was a con- 
curring one in which he traced the 
history of the movement for released 
time as a chapter in the longer history 
of the continual effort to erect “a wall 
of separation between Church and 
State” and holding that the co-mingling 
of religious and secular instruction in 
_this instance was in flat defiance of the 
Constitution. 

One feature of these opinions which 
will strike every attentive reader is that 
they are never based on bare principles 
or a priori considerations, but are always 
in terms of the actualities involved. 

'Mr. Frankfurter evidently holds that 
_law, insofar as man’s stupidity in en- 
acting laws will permit, is not man’s 
master: but his servant. 

| Llewellyn Jones 


“HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY OF RUSSIA TO THE 
1917 REVOLUTION 
By Peter I. Lyaschenko 
Translated by L. M. Herman 
The Macmillan Company 
Price $13. 

The Russian Translation Project of 
the American Council of Learned 
‘Societies came into being at a good 
‘moment, namely when America was in 
need of a reliable, inside picture of 
Russia under Marxism, and when 
Russia was in the first flush of creating 
new college texts according to Marxian 
pattern. 

The national economy of Russia 
stands in Lyashchenko’s history as a 
veritable museum of national economies. 
Tn modern times the problems have at 
| abe resembled our own, and the 
‘handling of them has been at least 
speciously similar. Thus Russia’s win- 
‘ming of her east involved seizure of 
nomad lands and compression of nomad 
‘Populations by military means as our 
‘winning of the west involved a seizure of 
tribal hunting grounds. The Russian 
"60's included an emancipation pro- 
oman issued, like ours, with no 
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blue-print for turning serfs into wage- 
earners. The Trans-Siberian railway 
was built to meet requirements of the 
Union Pacific type, and in the hope of 
economic miracles of the Canadian 
Pacific type. But Russia is old as. well 
as new, the sum of innumerable past 
economies whose vestiges survive both 
in Russia proper,—the peasant com- 
mune, for example,—and in the con- 
quered lands. Thus Stalin’s Georgia 
was a relic of the feudal system, other 
““Gnternal colonies” retained the imprint 
of Mongol, Arabic, and Turkic inva- 
sions, or of archaic, pre-Arabic polities 
based on water rights; the steppes con- 
tribute highly developed nomad econ- 
omies, the Siberian tribes intricate 
primitive ones. 

The Marxian approach, of course, 
reduces all this and much else to a very 
simple pattern, where workers perish 
or adapt themselves under successive 
oppressions until capitalism arrives, 
reaches the imperialistic phase and 
topples over; then, profiting by the 
schooling of the year 1905, they convert 
a fumbling, bourgeois revolution into an 
efficient proletarian one, and take over. 

Into this pattern, however, the author 
has built an amount of documentation 
enormous even for so large a work. 

To take a few strands at random: 
how distribution in the pre-railway age 
developed from peddling by the pro- 
ducer into some thousands of regularly 
held fairs, with prices or surpluses at 
Nijni Novgorod, for example, an index 
to conditions; the role of specific imple- 
ments, methods of cropping, per capita 
ownership of livestock, in the agricul- 
ture of various sections at various 
times; localization of handicraft indus- 
tries, samovars at Tula, for example, 
and the evolution of production in the 
pre-factory era; the evolution, also, of 
financing in rural areas; the eight ways 
to get rich. By the quickest of these, 
imperial favoritism, it is interesting to 


note, was accumulated the Rumyantsev ° 


fortune, of almost Rockefeller propor- 
tions in its day, and comparably em- 
ployed to subsidize a project for assem- 
bling and studying the manuscript 
hoards of the monasteries. 

From processes too complex for brief 
summary, Russia emerges at the end of 
tsarism as a national economy poten- 
tially self-sustaining in the matter of 
raw materials: all the desired minerals 
from petroleum to manganese, all 
needed agricultural products down to 
tea, silk, and cotton—the American 


variety, first extensively grown during 
the Civil War shortage. But mining and 
the wheels of industry had been set in 
motion too late with relation to the’ 
country itself and to the outside world, 
and with a budget balanced by inter- 
national loans on which interest could 
only be paid by further taxation of the 
already overtaxed lower income brackets 
the theory of Marx and the predictions 
of Lenin were duly consummated. 

Such a book as this may be read with 
interest, but is primarily intended to be 
used, and the apparatus for its effective 
use includes numerous maps, a chapter- 
by-chapter bibliography, and a chron- 
ological index of the “principal economic 
events in the history of the peoples of 
the USSR” from the fourteenth century 
BaG: 


ROOM FOR ONE. MORE 
By Anna Perrott Rose 
Houghton-Miffin Co. 
Price $2.75 

The author and her husband really 
believed that children—any kind of 
children—were important, and what is 
more, practiced what they believed. 
They already had three children of their 
own, but calmly took in three more. 
Those other three were not the kind of 
children most people wait months to 
adopt, but were partly grown with bad 
habits and poor heredity, who needed 
parents and security immediately. They 
were taken into the family to tide them 
over a waiting period while homes were 
to be found for them, but when the 
time was up, the children themselves 
adopted the Roses and so they stayed. 

This book is the true story of all six 
children and how the Roses brought 
them up together. People couldn’t 
understand how Anna Rose dared to 
take these “outsiders”. For she, they 
thought, a college graduate, a writer of 
books, should realize that her own 
children might be harmed or the ‘‘out- 
siders” grow up to be the kind of people 
who would shame her. 

But the Roses had the good sense and 
strength of character to do what they 
believed was right, and when one reads 
at the end of the book how they all 
turned out, there is a tear in the reader’s 
eye and a Jump in the throat. 

Room for One More is going into our 
church lending library where it will have 
a wide circulation. Would that every 
church could buy it. It has been a 
privilege to read this book. 

—Robertine H. Rice 
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Association Of Universalist Women 
hee 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN 
RELATIONS CALL FOR 
CLEAR THINKING 


One of the conspicuous and outstand- 
ing movements in church relationships 
during these postwar years has been 
that of proposed mergers of denomina- 
tions. We have looked with interest 
upon the activities of the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches and upon the 
Congregational and the Evangelical and 
Reformed churches. 

And, as was to be expected, there has 
been, and is, activity in both the Univer- 
salist and Unitarian denominations for 
closer co-operation in these twoliberal 
bodies which have so very much in 
common. 

Perhaps the spark for the immediate 
concern was set off at the respective 
annual meetings by the recommenda- 
tion presented by the Joint Committee 
on Unitarian-Universalist Relations re- 
questing authorization of a committee 
to study the possibilities of a federal 
union of the two bodies ‘‘above the level 
of the local parish.” Such a union of 
denominational activities would in no 
way affect the immediate local program 
but might, on the national level, pro- 
vide for an enriched and: much ex- 
panded program. 

Despite fears to the contrary, this is 
the only proposal being considered by 
either denomination at the moment: 
the appointment of a committee to study 
the merits of some plan of federal union 
above the level of the local parish. 

Many are expressing concern that 
such a study will lead to something 
more than a federal union, and many 
more are asking why the present pro- 
posal does not go all the way to a 
merger or union which would really 
provide a “united front” for liberalism. 

It is true that the two Fellowships are 
nearer together than most of us think. 
Many of our ministers have reciprocal 
fellowship. Universalist ministers are 
serving in a number of Unitarian 
churches and the reverse is also true. 
We have a number of well-functioning 
Federated churches. Our Service Com- 
mittees work in co-operation in several 
projects. Our Sewing Project centers in 
the same office. Unitarian women sub- 
stantially contribute to the Joslin Camp 
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for Diabetic Boys. Universalists serve 
on the Wayside Pulpit Committee. 
Universalists use Beacon Press material 
quite generally in their church schools. 
There is a Joint Committee from the 
two Fellowships working on problems 
of common concern. 

Similarly, in matters of theology, we 
duplicate and over-lap. Universalists 
came into being in the belief in universal 
salvation; Unitarians in the belief in one 
God as opposed to the Trinity. It was 
sometime before Universalists were gen- 
erally unitarian, or Unitarians generally 
universalist in their belief in salvation. 
But the time came. It was the same 
with universal brotherhood and the 
supreme worth of man. It was even true 
with ‘‘the new Universalism” reiterated 
last summer by five Unitarian clergy- 
men. There was a time when there were 
no Humanists in the Universalist 

‘Fellowship, but not today. It is prob- 
ably true that, at one end of the Univer- 
salist register, there would be more con- 
servatives and that, at one end of the 
Unitarian register, there would be more 
Humanists, but by and large, we run 
the same gamut of beliefs in both 
Fellowships. The right to differ is our 
common heritage. 

We are close together, also, in our 
system of congregational polity which 
gives the local church the power of 
choice. There are no fundamental differ- 
ences in our organizational structure. 

So far, an objective observer would 
perhaps wonder at any hesitancy on 
the part of either denomination to 
strengthen the liberal position by some 
effective union, but from this point on, 
it will take a good bit of education in 
tolerance and selflessness to overcome 
sentiment, prejudices, misunderstand- 
ings and to look upon property and 
trust funds as tools of today rather than 
as monuments to yesterday. No happy 
union leaves all the losses on one side or 
merely hyphenates two denominations. 


In the matter of the women’s work * 


it is my observation that The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women and the 
General Alliance of Unitarian Women 
are motivated by two different atti- 
tudes, and that any sort of a successful 
union of forces would require a realign- 
ment of these attitudes. The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women has built a 


successful service program of its own, 
operated independently of the Church, 
The Alliance weaves into its program all 
the special activities of the Church, and 
has not gone, on its own, into an inde- 
pendent field. We notice this particu- 
larly in our federated groups when the 
“so-called denominational day’ pro- 
grams come along. Unitarian women 
found it substantially easier to enter the 
United Unitarian Appeal, I suspect, 
than would Universalist women into the 
Unified Appeal when they have a rela- 
tively heavy program for which they 
alone are financially responsible. 
Whether or not Unitarian women 
would follow us in some of our inter- 
denominational work is a matter of 
question even as the efficiency of that 
program is a growing question with 
some of us. A truly united program, 
if it ever comes, would require an ex- 
treme objectiveness and a considerable 
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weeding out of work considered by — 


many, from sentiment or otherwise, to 
be highly effective service. This would 
be true on both sides. 

So when we talk approvingly of un- 
ions and mergers, let us face squarely up 
to the fact that we are courting radical 
change and that we cannot anticipate, 


nor promise, what these changes will be. — 


Likewise when we talk disapprovingly 
of any effort, the purpose of which is to 
strengthen the liberal position, let us 
question ourselves*to see if by any 
chance we are motivated largely by 
sentiment, or the knowledge of what 
may have happened in some unfortu- 
nate local situation which was not care- 
fully planned before the move. 

In a denomination which prides itself 
that it is not static, that it can adjust 
to any change which furthers its tenets, 
we should surely look with open minds 
upon any proposal to study the situa- 
tion and to make available the findings. 
Let us not rush into any sort of change, 
and let us not develop preconceived 
prejudices, and, lastly, let us not stand 


any joint committee which proposes to 
show us a better and more efficient way. 
When the report from such a study is 
available, we, individually, will have a 
voice in its disposition and the right 
to choose. 
Ida M. Folsom 
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Department of Education 


Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


EDUCATION EMERGES IN ACTION 


Seven ideas are emerging in action 
in local Universalist churches through 
the work of the Department of Educa- 
tion. John Dewey has defined the 
word idea as a plan of action. One of 
Max Lerner’s books a number of years 
ago was entitled Ideas are Weapons. 


Through the educational process, we. 


are acting co-operatively with weapons 
against failure, futility and fear. These 
are seven plans of action now developing 
amongst us: 

1. We plan and work together as a 
group. Women’s work, youth work 
and children’s work are represented at 
‘the meetings of the Board of Education 
through staff members. Headquarters 
executives attend Universalist Youth 
‘Fellowship board meetings. Mrs. J. 
‘Russell Bowman serves on both the 
‘Association of Universalist Women 
board and the Education board. Charles 
Collier, president of the UYF attends 
the trustees’ meetings of The Universal- 
ist Church of America. This group pro- 
cess goes into such important mitters 
las budget, for the budget from each 
larea of the work is presented first to 
ithe Central Planning Council where it 
lis discussed by representatives of all 
parts of the church along with their 
consideration of the total program, be- 
fore it is dealt with by the Budget 
‘Committee and the UCA board. 

2. The Institute Council, geographic- 
ally representative, functions through 
an executive committee to co-ordinate 
and help plan the total institute pro- 
gram of the church. 

_ 3. Education, published four or five 
times a year (as budget allows) brings 
together in printed form the major 
emphases and services in each area of 
pur education program. Since it is 
produced by staff members together 
and received by five thousand people, a 
growing awareness of co-operative ob- 
jectives is developing. 

4. The Work Plan Book Binder has 
been issued to provide in each church 
and in its auxiliary organizations if 
they wish, a convenient and, spread 
over the years, inexpensive means to 
tonserve and have ready for use, ma- 
terial for planning and working in the 


5. Pilot Project Churches, four in 
number (and a fifth being considered) 
are working closely with the Depart- 
ment. From these churches are coming 
ideas and stimulation for the profit of 
other churches. At the end of each 
year reports will be issued of their 
progress. 

6. Area Meetings, growing out of a 
co-ordination of field work, adds to the 
services offered to individual churches 


by single workers in the field and a new - 


technique which is more than a tem- 
porary thrill. Wherever possible, several 
staff members together assemble with 
the leadership of a number of neighbor- 
ing churches for five hours of intensive 
work. An article about the Area Meet- 
ings recently held appears elsewhere in 
this issue of The Christian Leader. 
Briefly Area Meetings are the group 
dynamics process at work. Leaders 
specialized in different aspects of our 
work, talk through with the functioning 
leadership of the churches their needs, 
problems, difficulties, misgivings, anx- 
leties, programs, hopes, successes, fail- 
ures, motivations and techniques. To- 
gether we learn to understand ourselves 
and our realistic potentials. 

7. 4 growing amount of mimeographed 
and printed material available to the 
churches; assistance for churches for 
special seasons, combined publication 
with the Unitarian Association, the 
publishing of Religion Can Make Sense 
by Clinton Lee Scott and the issuing Of 
a discussion study guide for use with it, 
and the publishing of a monograph on 
The Activity Phase of the School Pro- 
gram by Dr. Angus MacLean. Being 
prepared is leadership material for six 
discussions on controversial subjects, a 
monograph on the use of the Bible, on 
How We Learn, on The Curriculum 
and, on Worship, as well as program 
materials to be used in the field of wor- 
ship in the church school. 


READINESS AND EVALUATION 
Action without education falters. 
Unless a readiness is made for any pro- 
gram attempted in the local church, 
full value will not be realized. Each. 
church needs an education committee 
or board which is sufficiently repre- 


sentative to have a purview of all of 
the various ages and interests within 
the church family. This board may 
divide its work, as the Board of Educa- 
tion of the UCA has done, so that each 
member has a responsibility, one for 
leadership, one for curriculum, one for 
budget, and so on. It is essential that 
this group work have sufficient time to 
understand and formulate objectives 
after it has studied the needs and taken 
counsel with ali the people. Before any 
new project is undertaken or ‘work 
started there needs to be a stimulation 
of those who are to participate and an 
expectation set up. 


EVALUATION ESSENTIAL 


As an example of this it has been the 
practice in each of the Area Meetings 
to have a brief written criticism of the 
meeting, setting down what the partici- 
pant thought was bad or was good about 
it and what suggestion he would have in 
order that such later meetings could be 
more valuable. 

These are some of the ways in which 
our education work in the local church 
and in the UCA may be evaluated. 

First, and perhaps most important, 
does it help each leader and each person 
to grow, to learn, and to feel stronger 
within himself as a result of his share in 
the work? 

A second evaluation may be shocking 
but a physiology professor, who was a 
teacher of the director, used to tell his 
class that he knew how his church was 
going by consulting the quarterly 
financial statement. Unless people who 
are able are willing to pay for the work 
which is being done, there is an obvious 
lack somewhere. 

Third, the enthusiasm and spirit of 
the teachers, officers and leaders is a 
good barometer as to progress. 

Fourth, if our program is good we 
shall find experts in the field of educa 
tion outside of the church, leaders in the 
field of social work, of government, the 
sciences and the arts, identifying with 
us, approving our sense of values and 
our methods. 

Fifth, a response of more people with 
more meaning and effectiveness should 
tell us whether we are growing and 
succeeding. 

Horton Co.sert 
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News of Churches and Church People 


VERMONT UNIVERSALIST LAYMAN CITED 
BY B’NAI B’RITH 


Guy O. Coolidge of Rutland at the 
right holding citation conferred on him 
by Bernard J. Dick of Rutland Lodge 
B'nai B’rith. Mrs. Charles R. Ryan 
and Mr. Coolidge were recently pre- 


RACINE AND MUKWONaAGU 
CHURCHES SET UP 
CIRCUIT 

Effective March 1, the Universalist 
Church of the Good Shepherd of Racine, 
Wisconsin, and the United Unitarian 
and Universalist Church of Mukwonago, 
Wisconsin, united to form a two church 
circuit, both chutches being served by 
the Reverend Norman Sparbel. Under 
the circuit arrangements, both churches 
receive an equal number of days of 
parish work each week and a worship 
service each Sunday. The only item 
which presented a problem when mak- 
ing the final arrangements was the hour 
of service each Sunday for each church. 
Although only thirty-five miles separate 
these two churches, it was necessary 
that sufficient time be allowed the 
pastor for travel, taking into considera- 
tion traffic conditions and road con- 
ditions. This problem was finally solved 
for eight months of the year by holding 
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sented with citations of merit in recogni- 
tion of outstanding services as Ameri- 


cans. Mr. Coolidge is chairman of the. 


Board of Trustees of St. Paul’s Uni- 
veralist Church of Rutland. 


service at one church in the morning 
and a vesper service at the other church. 
The remaining four months, which are 
the summer months, will see both ser- 
vices in the morning, one at nine o’clock 
and the other at eleven o'clock. So as 
to share equally in these odd hours of 
service, it was agreed that in the second 
year the churches would reverse the 
hours of worship and the one that had 
been having vesper services for eight 
months during the past year would then 
have the morning service. 

Since March 1, both churches have 
been doing very well as a circuit. \ 

This past Easter season saw both 
churches get their first stimulant, so 
to speak, to give them new life. For 
Mukwonago this took the form of a 
private christening service Palm Sun- 
day afternoon at which time eleven 
persons were christened, and ten’ new 
members taken into fellowship during 
the Easter service. Racine received 


its new spurt of life when seven new 
members were taken into fellowship 
during the Easter service. 

With this as a beginning, who knows 
what the future holds for these two 
churches. 


AREA MEETING 
IN DEXTER, MAINE 

On the week end of April 21-23, three 
staff members of The Universalist 
Church of America met in Dexter, 
Maine, to confer with the members of 
the Dexter Universalist Church con- 
cerning its progress as one of our four 
“pilot churches” and to meet with 
leaders of other Universalist churches 
in the area. 

Horton Colbert and Mary Lillie of 
the Department of Education and 
Carleton M. Fisher of the Department 
of Service Projects led in the discussions 
and spoke regarding the work of the 
Universalist churches in Maine. The 
Rev. Gerald Wyman, chairman of the 
Maine Universalist Board of Education 
and Ida M. Folsom, chairman of the 
Department of Survey of The Univer- 
salist Church of America, also shared in 
the discussions. 

Members of the host church under the 
leadership of the Rev. Theodore Webb 
arranged conference meetings of church 
school teachers, heads of organization 
the Board of Trustees, and cen bal 
of the parish, wherein the program 
of the total church was evaluated an 
discussed. 

At the Sunday afternoon Area Meet- 
ing delegations were present from the 
churches in Orono, Bangor, Pittsfield, 
Sangerville, Dexter, Guilford and Dover- 
Foxcroft. ' 


CURBSTONE SERMON 


These are troublous times 
Most are deeply concerned 
Some give way to worry 
Many give up in despair 
Men destroy civilizations 
But civilization survives 


DON’T DESPAIR! 
— Brainard F. Gibbons — 
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i 
Installations 


ROGER D. BOSWORTH was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Columbus, Ohio, 
Sunday evening, April 16. 
| The Call to Worship and Invocation 
were given by the Rev. John F. Hay- 
ward, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church. The Scripture Lesson was read 
by the Rev. Richard O. Burns of Attica. 
Dr. John Flint, president of the Ohio 
Dniversalist Convention, delivered the 
occasional address. Dr. Flint spoke on 
“The Meaning of the Universalist 
Ministry.” 

Nolan A. Kerschner, moderator of 
the church, welcomed the new minister. 
Words of welcome were also spoken by 
Joseph R. Jones for the community, 
the Rey. Donald Timerman for the 
council of churches, Dr. Albert E. Avey 
for Ohio State University, and the Rev. 
Frank Gentile for Ohio Universalists. . 

Dr. Donald K. Evans, State Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches, gave 
the Charge to the members and to the 
new minister. Moderator Kerschner 
performed the Act of Installation and 
Dr. Bosworth responded. Dr. Bosworth 
pronounced the Benediction. 

Following the formal service there 
was an informal reception for Dr. and 
‘Mrs. Bosworth in the parish hall. 


RUSSELL W. LOCKWOOD was in- 

stalled as minister of the First Univer- 
salist Church, Binghamton, New York, 
Sunday evening, April 23. Dr. Clinton 
A. Moulton opened the service with the 
Invocation, Responsive reading and 
Scripture lesson. The Installation 
Sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Howard B. Gilman of Little Falls. 
_ The Act of Installation was performed 
by moderator Ira F. Chase on behalf of 
the congregation. The Prayer was 
offered by Dr. Clinton A. Moulton. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining, superintendent 
of New York Universalist Churches, 
gave the Charge to the Minister and 
extended the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship. The Charge to the Congregation 
was given by Dr. L. Ward Brigham. 
Dr. Claude A. McKay gave the Wel- 
come to the Community. 

_ Following the recessional hymn the 
Benediction was. pronounced by the 
Rey. Russell W. Lockwood. 


i. Conduct is the great profession of faith. 
What a man does tells us what he believes. 


H 
\ 
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? 
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INTERFAITH GROUP VIEWS 
“ONE GOD” FILM AT 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH 

Two hundred and fifty people repre- 
senting all three major American reli- 
gious faiths attended a showing of the 
film One God in the First Universalist 
Church of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, Sunday evening, April 2. 

A social hour with refreshments fol- 
lowed the showing of the film. Of this 
aspect of the program the minister, the 
Rev. George L. Niles, reported, ‘“‘People 
stayed and the fraternity was worth 
more to me than the film itself! Jewish 
ladies brought special Jewish holiday 
cookies and cakes which added to the 
affair.” 

Of the film itself, Mr. Niles says, ‘‘It 
is very well done, simple, dignified, and 
with fine photography. I would recom- 
mend it as the best film on the subject 
to date. It would be excellent as a basis 
for a forum for a small group. 


DOLGEVILLE AND SALISBURY, 
NEW YORK, UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCHES REMODELED 

The First Universalist Church of 
Dolgeville, New York, and the century 
old Universalist church at Salisbury 
under the pastorate of the Rev. Herman 
Grove have recently been remodeled 
and redecorated. 

The Dolgeville church has had a 
center aisle installed and a chancel pro- 
viding for altar, pulpit and lectern. 

The sanctuary of the Salisbury church 
has been remodeled and redecorated. 
The alter of the Salisbury church was 
made by the Rev. Herman Grove and 
shis son made both the lectern and the 
altar cross. The lower floor of the 
Salisbury church has also been re- 
modeled to provide for church school 
and social rooms. 


MEMORIAL FOR DR. MARVIN 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
held a memorial convocation in memory 
of Dr. Reignold Kent Marvin and 
dedicated their chapel to his memory, 
Sunday afternoon, April 16. 

‘The Rev. Trueman J. Menadue 
offered: the Invocation. The Scripture 
was read by President William C. 
Garner. The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood 
of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, delivered 
the address on ‘Stirring Memories” 

Mrs. M. Luther Buchanan, president 
of the Dean Club performed the Act:of 
Dedication. 


MINISTERS WORK CAMP 
AT CHARLES STREET 
MEETING HOUSE 

Seven Universalist ministers gave two 
days, April 17 and 18, to a work camp 
project for Charles Street Meeting 
Hovse in Boston. Those present and 
taking part were, the Rev. Albert Niles, 
Auburn, Maine; Heber Robinson, Essex, 
Massachusetts; Albert F. Ziegler, Som- 
erville, Massachusetts; Clinton L. Scott, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, Raymond A. 
Sabin, Peabody, Massachusetts; Carlton 
M. Fisher, Boston, and Kenneth L. 
Patton, Boston. 

The men built several kindergarten 
tables and a half dozen easels, and re- 
paired many chairs for the church. 


STOCKTON, ILLINOIS, 
HAS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
The Universalist Church of Stockton, 
Illinois, under the leadership of its 
minister, the Rev. John Forwalter, 
celebrated its Golden Anniversary, 
Sunday, December 11, 1949. The 
speaker for the occasion was the Rev 


Albert C. Harkins of Elgin. 


SMITHS AT FERRY BEACH 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Smith 
(Maudie and Gramps) are at the ‘‘L-Sea 
Cottage”, Ferry Beach, for another 
season, As always, their cordial “‘Wel- 
come” sign is out, and they will be 
happy to greet all Ferry Beachers and 
their friends. Gramps has his garden 
all planted — that is, all but the 
tomatoes. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
BUSINESS IS NOW IN FULL 
SWING 


If you are an old-time client you 
know how well equipped we are 
to serve you. : 
If you never made the practice 
of giving children Bibles or Tes- 
taments on Children’s Day or 
on some other occasion at the 
close of the church school—why 
not give it serious consideration 
this year? It is a very fine 
custom. 

We have all the old favorite 
styles, King James and Ameri- 
can Standard Versions—and also 
a really wide selection of the 
Revised Standard Version. 

Our prices are very reasonable 
as always. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. . 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 


ness, government, and the 


professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 
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Obituariaries 
VERDI MACK MARTIN FISH 

The sudden death of the Reverend 
Verdi Mack Martin Fish of Hartland, 
Vermont, by cerebral hemorrhage oc- 
curred at a Convalescent Home in 
Springfield, Vermont, May 4. 

Mrs. Fish was born in Woodstock, 
Vermont, October 1864 and was edu- 
cated in the district school and at the 
Green Mountain Perkins Academy, 
South Woodstock, Vermont. She taught 
in the district schools of her native and 
surrounding towns. She later entered 
St. Lawrence University, graduating in 
1904 and was ordained in 1906. She 
served parishes in Stockbridge, Gays- 
ville and Felchville, Vermont. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Universalist Church, Hartland Four 
Corners, Vermont, Sunday afternoon, 
May 7, attended by the Rey. Stanley G. 
Spear of Beverly, Massachusetts, a 
former pupil, fellow minister and life 
long friend. Burial was in Riverside 
Cemetery, Woodstock, in the family lot. 


FENWICK L. LEAVITT 

Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, minister 
emeritus of All Souls Universalist 
Church, Worcester, Massachusetts, died 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Rudolph C. Weyer, Worcester, April 13. 

Dr, Leavitt, who formerly held high 
posts in the Masonic fraternity and 
Rotary, was a native of Livermore, 
Maine. He was a graduate of the 
Nicholas Latin School at Lewiston, 
Maine, and the Tufts Divinity School, 
and had attended Harvard University 
and the Emerson School of Oratory in 
Boston. 

Ordained to the ministry April 8, 
1897, he served as a missionary in youth 
work in Alabama and Florida for five 
years thereafter. Before coming to All 
Souls’ Church in Worcester in 1914, he 
had held pastorates in Woodsville, New 
Hampshire; Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
and Portland, Maine. 

Funeral services were held Saturday, 
April 15, in All Souls Church. Officiating 
were Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches 
and Dr. Clinton L. Scott, 
intendent of Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Churches. 

Dr. Leavitt is survived by his daugh- 
ter and two sons, the Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Barre, Verrnont, 
and John Prescott Leavitt of Wayne, 
Pennsylvania. 


Super- \ 


WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


| WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC.| 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS } 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


Stained Glass fe 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael; Ph.D., LL.D. Preside 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


See SS 

All books and church supplies adver- 
tised in The Christian Leader may be 
purchased from the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Room 710, 108 Massa: 
cs sl Avenue, Boston 15, Mass, 
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GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


| Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
_ able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
| of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


| Theological School of 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

On April 24, Dilworth Lupton was 
recommended for reciprocal fellowship; 
lay license renewed for three years for 
Mary Scott; Donald Morgan was 
granted a license to preach for one year; 
Harold Scott was offered in transfer to 
the Central Committee; ordination of 
Robert L’H. Miller was authorized on 
completion of his scholastic work, Dr. 
Roger Etz to confer fellowship on 
June 11, 1950. 

Albert F. Ziegler, Secretary 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Notice is hereby given that the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the Maine 
Universalist Convention will convene 
at Augusta on the 12th day, June, 
1950, at two o'clock, P.M., for the 
examination of Mr. Gordon C. Newell 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the 
Universalist church.” 
May 15, 1950 Doveuas H.Rossins, 

Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 
FELLOWSHIP 
Official Call 


The 62nd annual convention of the 


Universalist Youth Fellowship will be 
held at the Independent Christian 
Church in Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
on June 28, 29, 30 and July 1, and 2, 
1950. 

The Convention will hear reports, 
elect officers, and act upon such business 
as may legally be brought before it. 

Cuinton Simpson, Secretary 


ANNUAL MEETING 
UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 

The annual meeting of the trustees 
of the Universalist Publishing House 
will be held Wednesday, June 7, at 
twelve o’clock noon at the Eliot Hotel, 
370 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts to receive the report 
of the treasurer and manager and the 


* editor of The Christian Leader, to elect 


officers and to transact any other busi- 
ness that may legally come before it. 
Lunch will be served promptly at 
twelve o’clock. 
Autcre E. Dorr, 
Clerk 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church — - 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


ff 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) | 
SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m: 


Plan to poe with us when in 


the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked 8-2. 


REY. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


Bill: “How did the audience receive 
your campaign specch when you told - 
them you had never bought a vote?” 

Jim: “A few cheered, but the major-_; 
ity seemed to lose interest.” 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
BOOK ROOM 


Room 710 — 108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


‘We carry many titles in stock in our Book Store. i 

Books pertaining to the Bible—Devotional Material—Popular Reading—Religion—Prayer. 
Also Church School supplies, such as Record Books, Cards, and Secretary’s and Treasurer’s 
Supplies. ; 


What we do not have, we will obtain for you. 


Religion Can Make Sense—Scott—U.P.H. 
Addressed to Christians—Ross 

How to Wage Peace—Rosenhaupt 

The Apostolic Fathers—Goodspeed 
Revised Edition of New Testament 

Every Day a Prayer 

Mature Mind—Overstreet 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Room 710 

108 Massachusetts Avenue 

Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please send me 


